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He  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  writer  on  ethics  is 
somewhat  like  the  man  who  undertakes  the 
writing  of  a  book  on  grammar.  Even  if  the 
author  be  proficient  in  his  subject  he  will  most 
surely  err  somewhere  in  the  text.  Everybody 
knows  the  familiar  stories  of  grammarians  who 
have  written  rules  of  grammar  in  ungrammati- 
cal  language.  Those  who  would  write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics  are  in  like  jeopardy.  Some  things 
which  they  will  write  will  be  contrary  to  the 
generally  accepted  canons  and  some  things  will 
probably  be  quite  unsound. 

Every  didactic  writing  will  evoke  from  some- 
one the  admonition:  "Physician,  heal  thyself."  I 
know  a  man  whose  pursuits  are  almost  entirely 
extra-literary.  His  construction  of  past  participles 
and  past  tenses  of  common  verbs  differs  radically 
from  what  is  regarded  as  correct  usage.  He 
clings  to  "brung,"  "thunk"  and  "drinked,"  but 
he  derives  an  enormous  amusement  from  the 
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idiosyncrasy  of  a  neighbor  who  prefers  "crope" 
to  crept.  And  this  only  goes  to  show  that  cor- 
rectness is  purely  relative. 

So  in  ethics  what  may  seem  to  one  proper  may 
be  to  another  absurd.  And  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  there  is  no  fixity  nor  uniformity  in  the 
common  conception  of  the  finer  points  of  morals 
in  business,  profession  or  personal  life.  Never- 
theless it  is  the  desire  of  most  citizens  to  conform 
to  what  the  community  believes  to  be  right  liv- 
ing. There  are,  it  is  true,  some  people  who 
believe,  that  there  should  be  no  restriction 
upon  the  acts  of  anyone.  This  is  the  conception 
of  anarchy  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
beautiful  as  a  theory.  If  we  were  all  equally  im- 
bued with  fine  idealism  and  the  ability  to  follow 
the  gleam,  laws  would  be  unnecessary.  In  like 
manner,  it  would  be  needless  to  lay  down  rules 
of  behavior  if  all  men  and  women  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  there  is  a 
difference  in  ways  of  thinking  almost  as  great  as 
in  ways  of  doing.  Some  men  wander  from  the 
common  path  because  of  ignorance,  others  will- 
fully, others  from  sheer  obstinacy  and  a  yearning 
to  appear  independent. 
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Now,  for  many  years  it  has  been  increasingly 
manifest  that  the  occupations,  whether  in  trade, 
industry  or  profession,  need  guidance  for  all  the 
people  who  follow  them.  It  is  no  longer  permis- 
sible to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  ethics  in  a  trade.  In 
many  of  the  most  humble  vocations  there  is  an 
ethical  spirit  among  the  leaders,  if  not  the  rank 
and  file,  which  might  well  be  emulated  by  the 
so-called  higher  orders  of  society.  In  the  sphere 
of  industry  and  merchandising  many  fine  things 
are  being  done,  and  those  who  would  succeed  to- 
day are  finding  it  essential  to  conduct  their  en- 
terprises in  accordance  with  an  enlightened  al- 
truism. The  old  notion  that  each  merchant  was 
a  law  unto  himself,  not  influencing  nor  influ- 
enced by  the  acts  of  his  competitors,  has  been 
thrown  into  the  discard.  It  is  known  now  that 
what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all  and  injurious 
to  one  injurious  to  all.  So  men  are  banding  to- 
gether somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
guilds,  and  there  is  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experimental  knowledge  which  is  making  the 
business  world  a  better  place. 

In  the  professions  there  has  always  been 
thought  of  ethics,  but  it  has  been  only  in  compar- 
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atively  recent  times  that  the  general  acceptance 
of  ethical  standards  has  taken  place. 

In  law,  possibly  because  the  temptation  to  be 
unethical  was  powerful,  the  striving  after  high 
morality  began  early.  In  medicine  there  was  a 
later  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  ethics,  but  it 
spread  rapidly  and  divided  the  medical  profes- 
sion sharply  into  two  camps,  both  of  which  con- 
tinue to  this  day — but  fortunately  the  undesirable 
party  is  decreasing  in  numerical  strength  and  in 
public  esteem.  In  the  church,  where  one  would 
expect  only  upright  conduct,  there  have  been 
times  when  in  the  stress  of  creedal  warfare  most 
damnable  things  have  been  done.  Forgetting  the 
Master  the  disciples  have  been  much  concerned 
with  insignificant  detail  of  formalism  or  with 
minor  points  of  belief  and  the  expression  of 
them.  But  in  the  church  there  is  also  a  better 
tendency  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  leaders 
from  a  dozen  militant  religious  camps  taking 
counsel  together. 

In  accountancy,  which  is  the  newest  of  the  pro- 
fessions, it  has  been  rather  easier  to  adopt  high 
ethical  standards  than  in  any  other  profession, 
but  that  does  not  imply  that  those  standards  have 
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been  invariably  observed.  There  are  men  and 
women  calling  themselves  accountants  who  de- 
ride the  argument  that  accountancy  is  a  profes- 
sion at  all.  They  say,  with  a  fair  amount  of  ap- 
parent justification,  that  the  accountant  is  merely 
engaged  in  a  business  service,  very  much  like 
that  of  an  appraisal  company  or  a  statistical  ven- 
ture; that  he  should  perform  his  work  honestly, 
of  course,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  that 
to  consider  himself  on  a  plane  with  the  lawyer, 
the  physician  or  surgeon  is  preposterous.  The 
greater  number  of  accountants,  however,  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  practice  of  account- 
ancy is  professional  purely,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  statute  and  judgment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  book  I  shall  assume, 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  professional  standing  of  ac- 
countancy. In  the  treatment  of  the  questions 
which  will  be  considered  it  seems  best  to  take  the 
various  inhibitions  in  the  order  in  which  they 
apply  in  the  experience  of  most  men — in  other 
words  I  shall  try  to  discuss  the  temptations  en- 
countered and  the  reasons  for  resisting  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  will  be  met  by  a  young 
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man  opening  an  office  for  the  conduct  of  public 
practice. 

In  preparing  this  book,  I  do  so  with  an  appro- 
priate sense  of  the  presumption  involved.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
intimately  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
in  America.  I  have  also  known  many  of  the  men 
who  disagree  entirely  with  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  and  by  other  authority.  I  therefore 
make  bold  to  think  that  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  profession. 

Much  of  the  matter  which  appears  in  this  book 
is  reminiscent  of  editorial  comments  which  have 
been  scattered  over  the  years  in  The  Journal  of 
Accountancy.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
notes,  which  deal  with  most  of  the  subjects 
to  be  considered  by  an  accountant,  should'  be 
condensed  into  book  form,  partly  to  strike  out 
duplications  and  partly  to  preserve  whatever 
may  be  worth  preservation. 

It  has  been  stimulating  to  be  present  in  the 
councils  of  a  new  profession  establishing  itself. 
A  great  part  of  the  stability  of  the  profession  is 
due  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  sacrifice,  earnestness, 
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loyalty,  which  has  been  displayed  by  scores  of 
men.  The  codes  of  ethics  of  the  Institute  and 
other  organizations  have  been  built  up  little  by 
little  in  the  light  of  experience.  Some  rules  which 
have  been  written  may  be  unnecessary  or  so  im- 
perfect as  to  require  substantial  amendment. 
There  is,  however,  an  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  it  is  wise  to  have  rules  and  decent  to 
follow  them. 

One  of  the  men  who  did  much  for  account- 
ancy in  the  early  days  used  to  say  that  ethics  was 
a  state  of  mind  and  if  it  was  not  innate  it  could 
never  be  acquired.  That  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  one  can  not  develop  a  conscientious 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  if  one  is  born  without 
a  conscience.  Perhaps  there  are  in  accountancy, 
as  in  every  other  calling,  persons  who  are  simply 
unmoral.  They  do  not  know  and  can  not  under- 
stand why  this  is  right  and  that  is  wrong.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  they  are  few.  Most  men  and 
women  like  to  be  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 

This  book  is  offered  as  a  manual  containing 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  creed  of  the  profession 
of  accountancy,  with  narrative  explanation  of  the 
various  tenets.  A.  P.  R. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  A  PROFESSION 

•  I  • 

GOING  INTO  PRACTICE 

Let  us  assume  that  the  young  accountant  who 
is  the  hero  of  this  book  is  starting  to  practise  on 
his  own  account.  He  has  passed  the  examina- 
tions of  his  university  or  college  and  has  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commercial  science 
or  something  of  similar  kind.  He  has  served  in 
the  office  of  an  accountant  for  a  few  years  and 
has  passed  an  examination  admitting  him  to 
membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants and  has  received  a  certificate  as  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant.  He  is  therefore  con- 
sidered, or  at  least  considers  himself,  qualified  to 
undertake  professional  public  practice.  His  train- 
ing in  the  office  of  an  accountant  has  given  him 
a  general  idea  of  the  ethical  rules  which  govern 
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reputable  members  of  the  profession.  His  scho- 
lastic training  has  shown  him  the  importance  of 
strict  observance  of  the  code.  He  has  made  a 
few  friends  in  the  course  of  his  work  for  his 
employer,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  ready  to  em- 
bark on  a  voyage  of  his  own. 

Now  is  the  time  when  his  stamina  will  be 
tested.  His  first  temptation  after  his  office  is  open 
— or  even  before  that  time — is  to  induce  some  of 
the  clients  of  his  employer  to  give  him  an  en- 
gagement at  the  cost  of  his  employer.  During 
the  time  of  his  employment  he  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  officers  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
corporations  or  partnerships,  and  in  fact  he  is 
the  one  to  whom  these  officers  have  looked  for 
advice  and  assistance.  They  have  known  him 
personally,  the  employer  not  at  all.  They  have 
almost  regarded  themselves  as  his  clients  and 
quite  naturally  he  has  come  to  regard  them  in 
much  the  same  light. 

To  put  the  case  in  its  most  tempting  form,  let 
use  suppose  that  his  employer  has  treated  him 
badly,  has  not  allowed  him  the  opportunities  for 
advancement  which  his  ability  deserved  and  has, 
indeed,  maintained  an  utterly  selfish  and  repre- 
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hensible  attitude.  The  young  man  has  had 
enough  of  it  and  is  starting  for  himself. 

To  what  extent  is  he  entitled,  under  the  laws 
of  ethics,  to  seek  the  patronage  of  the  clients 
of  his  employer  ? 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  ethical  questions,  it  is 
easy  to  enunciate  beautiful  theories  but  neces- 
sary to  remember  hard  facts.  The  truth  is  that 
this  young  man  has  really  been  the  accountant  of 
his  employer's  clients,  they  know  him  and  like 
him  and  he  is  convinced  that  a  word  from  him 
would  make  these  clients  his  own.  Can  he  rightly 
speak  that  word  ? 

Under  the  rules  which  are  generally  accepted 
in  all  professions,  he  must  not  speak  unless  he 
has  the  permission  of  his  employer  to  do  so — 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  such  permission 
is  rare. 

What,  then,  can  he  do  ?  He  must  not  solicit  the 
practice  of  his  employer's  clients  because  to  do 
so  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  His  em- 
ployer engaged  him  to  work  for  him,  the  em- 
ployer, and  in  the  work  so  done  he  is  supposed 
to  be  the  employer  himself  in  the  person  of  an 
agent.  But  he  has  decided  to  leave,  probably,  as 
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often  happens,  in  a  spirit  o£  dissatisfaction  or 
even  enmity.  He  will  say  to  himself,  no  doubt, 
"These  clients  really  need  me,  I  understand  their 
business  and  their  fiscal  history  and  they  will 
suffer  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  do  their  work  for 
them."  So,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  he  goes  to  his 
employer  and  tells  him  the  truth. 

The  employer  quite  naturally  says  he  will  not 
permit  the  employee  to  approach  clients  with  the 
suggestion  of  change.  Of  course,  if  the  employer 
is  an  unusually  wise  man,  he  will  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent principle  and  will  give  complete  permis- 
sion to  his  departing  employee  to  approach  his 
clients.  If  he  holds  his  clients  with  so  slender  a 
thread  that  one  departing  employee  can  break  it, 
it  is  better  that  such  a  condition  be  known. 
Furthermore,  the  value  which  the  employee 
fancies  himself  to  possess  is  probably  exaggerated. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  an  axiom  that  where  com- 
petition is  threatened  it  is  useless  to  try  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  discreet  course  is  to  meet  it  squarely. 

However,  we  are  now  thinking  of  the  young 
man,  not  the  employer;  and  he  finds  himself 
confronted  with  the  inhibition  which  his  former 
employer  has  invoked.  What  is  he  to  do? 
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What  he  does  must  be  very  precisely  done.  He 
may  go  to  the  officers  of  his  employer's  clients 
and  say,  "I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  with  you  at  the 
period  of  the  next  audit,  as  I  am  leaving  the  em- 
ploy of  my  principal  and  I  am  starting  a  prac- 
tice on  my  own  account.  I  hope  that  your  associa- 
tion with  my  successor  will  be  satisfactory  and 
that  he  will  establish  as  desirable  a  relationship 
with  you  as  that  which  I  have  enjoyed." 

And  he  must  not  say  more  than  that,  because 
it  is  a  short  step  from  a  statement  of  fact  to  a 
plea.  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  might  be 
better  to  write  his  statement  to  the  officers  of 
corporations  and  send  a  copy  to  his  employer. 

If  he  does  these  things  he  will  be  absolutely 
correct  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  some  importance, 
he  will  probably  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  it  pays.  The  average  client,  if  appreciative  of 
the  work  which  an  individual  accountant  does, 
will  want  to  maintain  relationship  with  him  and, 
except  in  cases  where  some  large  financing  is 
done  and  a  well  established  name  is  wanted,  the 
client  will  frequently  transfer  his  work  from  the 
old  firm  to  the  new,  and  the  young  man  who 
has  played  his  part  as  it  should  be  played  will 
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enjoy  some  of  the  advantages.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  start  fairly  and  will  not  merit  the  accusation, 
which  is  so  often  made,  that  young  men  starting 
for  themselves  do  so  with  the  clients  whom  they 
have  stolen  from  their  employers. 

There  are,  however,  many  young  men  begin- 
ning to  practise  who  have  not  the  temptation  to 
take  the  clients  of  employers,  because  they  are 
without  much  experience  and  they  depend 
largely  on  their  academic  training  and  theoretical 
knowledge  to  find  their  place  in  the  profession. 
It  is  necessary  to  bring  themselves  before  the 
public  in  some  way.  The  idea  of  sitting  down  in 
an  office  and  waiting  for  clients  to  arrive  is  not 
alluring.  Everyone  knows  of  the,  long  dreary 
wait  of  the  young  physician  or  lawyer  or  archi- 
tect. It  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  man  entering 
those  professions  expects.  The  accountant,  how- 
ever, is  impatient  and  he  wishes  success  to  crown 
his  efforts  almost  before  he  begins.  What  is  such 
a  young  man  to  do  ? 

It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  period  of  probation  and  waiting  which  is  so 
irksome  should  be  the  lot  of  the  physician  or 
lawyer  and  the  accountant  should  escape  scot 
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free.  Presumably  the  young  man  who  enters  ac- 
countancy does  so  because  he  has  a  flair  for  that 
sort  of  labor  or  even  because  of  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  an  ac- 
countant is  supposed  to  perform.  Some  men  are 
born  analysts  and  of  such  are  accountants  made. 
It  is  difficult  to  have  sympathy  with  the  im- 
patience of  the  accountant.  If  he  can  not  survive 
the  period  of  waiting  he  is  in  the  wrong  profes- 
sion and  he  would  do  better  in  some  more  imme- 
diately productive  occupation.  He  may,  of 
course,  make  friends — that  is  perfectly  legitimate 
— and  it  is  probably  foolish  to  urge  that  he  con- 
ceal from  his  friends  the  fact  of  his  entering  into 
practice,  but  there  is  a  great  impulse  to  go  be- 
yond the  mere  mention  of  a  fact  into  the  realm 
of  special  pleading.  If  the  friend  of  the  young  ac- 
countant is  already  the  client  of  another  account- 
ant the  novice  must  walk  warily  lest  he  offend.  If 
the  friend  is  not  a  client  of  another  accountant  a 
certain  amount  of  latitude  may  be  allowed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  accountant's  occupation.  One 
friend  leads  to  another  as  one  good  piece  of  work 
leads  to  another,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
lucrative  practices  are  built. 
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By  fairplay  and  avoiding  anything  which  can 
be  interpreted  as  poaching  upon  the  preserves 
of  other  practitioners,  the  young  man,  if  he  has 
the  stuff  in  him,  will  arrive. 
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OFFICES 

It  may  seem  like  stretching  the  periphery  to 
bring  the  selection  of  an  office  into  the  realm 
of  ethics  but  the  two  matters  are  at  least  co- 
terminous, if  not  partly  identic.  For  instance,  it 
is  possible  for  a  young  man  to  establish  himself 
in  an  office  which  is  neither  conducive  to  ethical 
procedure  nor  helpful  to  the  maintenance  of  dig- 
nity. Office  rents,  stenographers'  salaries,  tele- 
phone charges  and  other  incidental  expenses 
which  constitute  the  "overhead"  costs  of  a  small 
office  are  a  grave  problem  to  the  man  who  is 
starting  without  ample  resources.  In  most  cases 
he  finds  it  expedient  to  begin  with  mere  desk 
room,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  office  of  some  other 
concern — and  here  the  question  of  ethics  may 
become  involved.  For  instance,  if  he  selects  desk 
room  with  a  group  of  none  too  scrupulous  practi- 
tioners— and  there  are  such — he  will  injure  his 
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own  good  name  and,  unless  he  be  extremely  verte- 
brate, he  will  imperil  his  own  professional  recti- 
tude. Or,  if  he  takes  up  his  position  as  a  co- 
tenant  with  men  engaged  in  some  other  vocation 
not  wholly  professional,  he  loses  much  of  the 
opportunity  for  professional  stimulus  which  he 
would  obtain  by  associating  with  fellows  of  his 
own  kind,  engaged  in  the  reputable  practice  of 
accountancy. 

Sometimes  the  opportunities  for  cheap  office 
accommodation  involve  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  payment  for  desk  room.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  valid  reason  to  oppose  such  a  scheme, 
but  it  does  take  something  from  the  self-respect 
and  complete  independence,  which  are  essential 
to  professional  success,  if  one  becomes  even  in 
part  the  salaried  servant  of  another.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  reflect  in  any  way  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  is  a  salaried  employee.  The  sub- 
ject now  before  us  is  professional  practice,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine professional  practice  with  private  employ- 
ment will  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  either. 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  an  office,  so  far 
as  locality,  equipment,  etc.,  are  concerned,  is  not 
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involved  in  the  present  discussion.  All  that  is 
affected  by  ethical  consideration  is  that  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  morale  of  the  practitioner. 
He  should  always  be  careful  to  mingle  during 
the  business  hours  of  the  day,  'and  the  social 
hours  too,  with  people  who  are  at  least  his  equals. 
It  is  better  yet  to  associate  with  one's  superiors 
in  intellect,  position  and  experience. 
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PARTNERS 

The  question  of  partnership  is  of  vital  import 
to  almost  every  accountant.  The  history  of  the 
profession  in  America,  and  to  some  extent 
throughout  the  world,  indicates  that  more  part- 
nerships fail  than  succeed  in  the  practice  of  ac- 
countancy. A  large  partnership,  in  which  there 
are  so  many  partners  that  the  relationships  are 
not  too  intimate  between  any  two  men,  holds  to- 
gether better  than  the  smaller  concerns.  Those 
in  which  two  or  three  men  occupy  adjacent  of- 
fices and  meet  daily,  or  even  hourly,  seldom 
survive.  Personal  differences  become  magnified. 
Little  traits  of  character,  which  in  a  large  or- 
ganization would  be  obscured,  assume  an  al- 
together disproportionate  importance;  and  un- 
less every  partner  understands  and  practises  a 
broad  altruism — using  the  word  in  its  true  sense 
— the  partnership  will  almost  certainly  dissolve. 
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Here  again  arises  a  question  of  ethics  of  the 
most  vital  kind — the  treatment  of  one's  partner 
or  of  one  who  has  been  a  partner.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  upon  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
one  should  rely  wholly  upon  the  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  contract;  but  there  is  more  than  that. 
The  man  who  is  going  out  of  the  partnership  is 
a  practitioner  of  a  profession.  He  is  walking  the 
same  road  as  those  whom  he  leaves  and  he  is 
entitled  to  every  comfort  which  can  be  given 
to  the  wayfarer.  Time  and  time  again  one  hears 
of  partnerships  broken  when  accusations  of  fraud, 
malice  and  a  score  of  other  offenses  are  made  by 
each  against  the  others.  That  is  not  ethical.  If 
two  or  three  men,  who  have  agreed  to  combine 
their  efforts,  find  that  they  can  not  work  in  har- 
mony it  should  be  a  simple  matter  for  them  to 
terminate  the  agreement  and  each  go  his  own 
way  unharmed  by  the  others  and  not  harming 
them. 

Ethics  is  a  state  of  mind,  to  which  reference 
was  made  on  an  earlier  page,  and  he  who  has 
it  will  be  helped  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  partner- 
ship difficulties. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ideal  plan  for 
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the  practice  of  accountancy  is  a  purely  individual 
enterprise.  The  man  who  feels  competent  to  per- 
form the  work  of  an  accountant  may  be  able  to 
carry  on  a  serene  and  paying  practice  by  himself, 
having  merely  subordinate  assistants  but  reserv- 
ing the  sole  right  of  direction  to  himself.  Sooner 
or  later,  he  will  come  to  a  time  when  the  practice 
grows  and  he  feels  the  need  of  companionship 
under  the  burden  of  responsibility.  He  will  like 
to  have  some  one  to  consult  or  perhaps  some  one 
to  provide  additional  working  capital,  which  be- 
comes more  useful  as  the  volume  of  practice 
grows.  If,  however,  he  can  devote  unremitting 
attention  to  his  practice  and  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  load  alone,  he,  remaining  alone,  prob- 
ably will  be  the  happiest  of  practitioners. 

That,  however,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  in 
most  cases — one  of  those  excellent  ideas  which 
can  not  be  carried  into  effect  for  any  length  of 
time.  One  will  feel  the  need  of  a  partner,  and  so 
partnerships  will  be  established. 

Now  ethics  is  often  considered  as  only  a 
guide  or  code  of  behavior,  which  should  govern 
the  professional  man  in  relationship  with  his 
client  or  with  the  world  at  large;  but  rules  which 
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apply  generally  should  be  applicable  specifically. 
On  the  same  principle  which  led  to  the  often 
abused  adage,  "Charity  begins  at  home,"  one  may 
construct  an  equally  mandatory  rule  that  ethical 
practice  includes  treatment  of  one's  associates. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  beyond  which  the 
loyalty  to  one's  partner  can  not  go  without  in- 
vading the  principles  of  right.  For  example,  if 
partner  A  is  willing  to  consent  to  something  the 
client  demands  that  is  not  strictly  forthright, 
partner  B  can  not  condone  that  willingness.  From 
the  outset  he  must  make  it  clear,  not  only  that 
he  will  not  agree  or  remain  silent  when  any- 
thing doubtful  is  proposed,  but  that  he  will  break 
the  partnership  instantly  if  bad  practice  or  care- 
less practice  is  favored  by  his  partner.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  say  that  the  negligent  or 
worse  act  of  the  partnership  was  due  to  the  fault 
of  his  partner.  The  law  dispensed  with  that 
excuse  long  ago.  The  man  is  bound  by  the  acts 
of  his  partners.  If  he  does  not  like  their  methods 
or  manners  it  is  for  him  to  sever  the  connection. 
So  long  as  he  remains  in  the  partnership,  he  is 
legally  responsible,  and  if  he  knows  of  wrong 
doing  he  is  also  morally  responsible.  A  partner 
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may  be  deceived  by  his  fellows  and  be  an  in- 
nocent participant  in  evil,  but  such  a  condition 
if  revealed  should  lead  to  an  immediate  rupture 
of  relationship. 

In  some  partnerships  it  is  the  custom  for  each 
partner  to  have  his  own  clients  and  not  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  clients  of  his  partners. 
He  does  not  know  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
by  his  partners,  but  concerns  himself  only  with 
what  he  considers  his  own  affairs.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  not  a  genuine  partnership,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  commended.  Too  often  it  savors  of 
an  attempt  to  present  a  united  front  and  to  create 
an  impression  of  magnitude  which  is  not  merited. 
A  partnership  is  a  merging  of  interests  and  a 
coordination  of  effort.  Anything  less  than  that 
is  not  entitled  to  the  honorable  name  of  "firm." 

In  the  large  firms,  which  sometimes  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  partners  distributed  over  the  country, 
the  question  of  good  fellowship  and  what  might 
be  called  intra-mural  ethics  is  not  so  cogent. 
There  the  men  are  really  part  of  the  partner- 
ship and  their  whole  ostensible  effort  is  to  stimu- 
late the  prestige  and  practice  of  the  firm. 

Often  the  names  of  partners  do  not  appear  in 
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the  title  of  the  firm.  As  an  illustration,  if  Smith, 
Jones  &  Brown  be  the  name  of  a  partnership,  it 
is  not  indicative  of  the  presence  of  anyone  bear- 
ing any  of  these  names.  The  title  may  be  entirely 
historic  and  indicate  those  who  founded  the  firm 
but  have  since  gone  out  of  practice  here  or  into 
the  hereafter.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of 
the  maintenance  of  firm  names  of  this  kind,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  open  to  objection 
because  the  public,  which  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  receives  an  impression  which  is  not 
absolutely  correct.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  asking 
a  good  deal  of  a  firm  to  give  up  a  name  which 
has  great  goodwill  and  as  each  new  partner  is 
added  to  include  his  name  in  the  title.  If  this 
were  done,  in  some  cases,  the  name  of  the  firm 
would  look  like  a  city  directory.  On  the  whole, 
in  view  of  tradition  and  expediency,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  consider  seriously  the  protests 
against  the  use  of  these  established  names  either 
in  law,  accountancy  or  any  other  profession 
wherein  partnerships  exist.  In  medicine,  of 
course,  the  position  is  quite  different. 
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BRANCH  OFFICES 

As  the  practice  of  an  accountant  grows  in  mag- 
nitude and  diversity,  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  offices  is  almost  certain  to  arise, 
and,  while  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment  and  policy,  there  is  an  ethical  aspect 
which  must  be  considered  by  every  practitioner. 
There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  impress  upon 
the  public  one's  importance  by  the  creation  of  a 
long  list  of  office  addresses  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  to  the  potential  client  that  here  is  a  firm 
whose  influence  and  ramifications  are  so  far 
reaching  that  they  include  the  whole  country 
and  perhaps  foreign  lands  as  well.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  multiplicity  of  offices  to  which 
some  of  the  large  firms  have  been  addicted.  In 
some  cases,  these  are  necessitated  by  the  demands 
of  clients  whose  business  is  spread  over  a  wide 
territory. 
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The  defense  of  the  firm  which  has  offices  "hie 
et  ubique,"  as  Hamlet  said  of  the  Ghost,  is  that 
in  order  to  save  the  client  from  extraordinary 
traveling  charges  and  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  a  consistent  ability,  it  is  requisite  to  have  centres 
of  activity  so  placed  that  men  may  be  sent  out 
to  do  the  actual  field  work  without  involving 
more  than  a  comparatively  short  journey.  This 
is  probably  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  creation 
of  branches;  but  there  is  another  reason  for 
branching  out  which  is  not  so  easily  defended. 

The  concern  which  wishes  to  have  a  nation- 
wide practice  and  feels  that  in  order  to  do  so  it 
must  establish  offices  everywhere,  whether  there 
be  demand  or  not,  is  getting  perilously  near  to  of- 
fending. It  is  one  thing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
clients  by  the  opening  of  branches.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  create  branches  or  to  acquire 
decrepit  practices  for  purposes  of  advertising. 
In  some  cases  it  is  known  that  so-called  branch 
offices  are  nothing  more  than  mailing  addresses 
which  entitle  one  to  have  the  name  in  a  tele- 
phone directory  and  to  receive  communications. 
So  far  as  actual  practice  in  such  nominal  of- 
fices is  concerned,  there  is  none.  In  the  various 
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codes  o£  ethics  which  have  been  adopted  by 
representative  groups  of  accountants  in  the 
states  and  by  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants nationally,  there  is  not  at  the  present 
time  any  inhibition  against  the  opening  of  branch 
offices  nor  is  there  any  definition  of  what  would 
be  regarded  as  justification  for  the  opening  of 
such  offices.  It  is  one  of  those  problems  which 
is  not  easily  solved  because  it  is  so  indefinite,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  opening  of  a  branch 
office  for  which  there  is  no  actual  need  is  un- 
ethical. If  it  is  not  required  to  relieve  the  work 
of  the  head  office  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  practice  of  the  men  who  are 
legitimately  engaged  in  professional  work  in  the 
districts  where  such  offices  are  established.  To 
formulate  an  effective  rule  for  this  would  be  hard. 
Anyone  against  whom  accusations  of  undue 
expansion  were  made  would  be  able,  no  doubt,  to 
induce  some  one  to  affirm  that  he  had  demanded 
the  creation  of  an  office  to  meet  his  desires,  and 
so  there  would  be  a  case  which  could  not  be  ad- 
judicated fairly.  If  an  accountant  or  a  firm  of  ac- 
countants has  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  ethics  or 
fairplay — which  are  really  the  same  thing — it  is 
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extremely  difficult  to  inculcate  the  fine  sense  o£ 
propriety  which  should  govern. 

Naturally  the  accountants  in  any  city  or  dis- 
trict, particularly  in  smaller  cities,  feel  a  deal 
of  annoyance  when  they  find  firms  coming  in 
from  outside  and  opening  offices  or  posting  names 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  national  prestige  and 
to  impress  the  local  public. 

John  Smith  practising  in  Tomkinsville  with  a 
small  clientele,  which  nevertheless  includes  most 
of  the  business  men  in  the  town,  is  distressed 
when  the  widely  advertised  firm  of  Bluff  &  Bluff 
rents  an  office,  deposits  money  with  a  local  bank, 
praises  and  magnifies  itself  in  the  public  prints 
and  generally  says  to  the  citizenry  of  Tomkins- 
ville, "At  last  we  are  here  and  your  interests  are 
now  safe." 

Something  of  the  same  chagrin  is  felt  whenever 
a  large  firm  opens  an  office  in  a  new  city,  and  it 
is  not  astonishing;  but  there  are  times  when 
branch  offices  are  demanded  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  businesses  which  spread  over  the 
country. 

What  is  reprehensible  in  the  opening  of  branch 
offices  is  the  needless  office.  A  firm  which  is 
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controlled  by  a  true  sense  of  professional  moral- 
ity will  be  careful  when  going  into  a  new  district 
not  to  encroach  nor  even  to  seem  to  encroach 
upon  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  local  men; 
and  if  this  rule  be  followed  there  need  be  no 
heartburning.  The  large  firm  is  there  to  attend 
to  the  work  of  national  organizations.  The  small 
firm  is  there  to  attend  to  local  requirements.  And 
the  two  should  be  able  to  work  together  side 
by  side. 

The  jealousies  which  exist  in  accountancy  are 
most  deplorable,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  in  some  states  the  consternation  of  the  local 
men  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  restrictive 
and  futile  legislation.  They  want  to  protect  their 
own  practices  and  they  strive  to  do  it  by  law 
or  regulation;  but  as  a  matter  of  experience  it 
is  known  that  these  artificial  barriers  do  not  bar. 
If  no  outside  accounting  firm  is  allowed  to  enter 
a  state  it  is  only  necessary  for  such  a  firm  to  buy 
the  small  practice  of  some  weak  brother  or 
to  open  a  new  office  under  the  control  of  the 
state  authorities  and  this,  of  course,  means  that 
where  competition  might  have  been  temporary 
it  becomes  permanent. 
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Incidentally  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
word  "competition"  and  the  thing  which  it  im- 
plies reflect  no  credit  upon  a  profession.  One  can 
not  think  of  professional  men  competing  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  their  profes- 
sional claims  are  void  and  that  they  are  in  reality 
engaged  in  business.  Competition,  says  the  old 
proverb,  is  the  life  of  trade.  Nowadays  people  are 
not  quite  so  sure  of  that;  but  at  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  competition  sounds  the  death  knell 
of  a  profession. 

The  ideal  condition,  which  of  course  does  not 
exist,  would  be  for  accountants  generally  to  have 
such  absolute  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their 
fellows  that  the  man  practising  in  Maine  could 
trust  with  complete  assurance  the  accountant 
in  Arizona  to  undertake  any  work  which  might 
arise  in  Arizona  for  the  client  in  Maine.  That 
would  be  a  way  of  avoiding  branch  offices  and 
the  greatness  of  the  great  firms.  We  shall  come  to 
that  only  in  some  such  impossible  age  as  that 
which  the  early  chroniclers  attributed  to  the  reign 
of  the  great  Alfred.  Then  it  was  said  that  gold 
chains  could  be  hung  in  the  streets  and  none 
would  steal  or  deceive.  When  the  next  Alfred 
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reigns  perhaps  all  accountants  will  be  absolutely 
honest,  absolutely  competent,  absolutely  fair. 
Pending  the  coming  of  that  day  there  will  be 
competition,  because  some  will  insist  upon  com- 
peting— and  for  them  there  must  be  rules.  An- 
archy is  an  enchanting  theory  for  a  world  in 
which  none  would  offend,  but  laws  must  con- 
tinue in  step  with  errant  humanity. 
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By  much  the  same  motive  as  that  which  actu- 
ates accountants  to  write  a  catalogue  of  nominal 
offices,  some  accountants  are  inclined  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  incorporation.  The  reasons  for  this 
scheme  of  organization  are  chiefly  a  desire  for 
a  loud  sounding  title,  a  willingness  to  submerge 
an  unimpressive  personal  name,  and  a  hope  of 
escaping  personal  liability.  So  we  have  the  Hal- 
lelujah Audit  Company  or  the  Audit  Company 
of  the  Universe  or  the  All-Creation  Audit  Com- 
pany, without  names  of  the  share-holders.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  this  form  of  organization 
is  adopted,  a  searching  analysis  will  reveal  that 
the  participants  in  the  adventure  are  largely  for- 
eigners who  feel,  whether  justly  or  not,  that  their 
self-evident  foreign  names  would  militate  against 
success. 

There  should  be  no  force  in  this  argument.  A 
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man  who  engages  the  professional  services  of  an 
accountant  should  not  care  whether  he  be  a  for- 
eigner or  not.  The  determining  factors  should  be 
his  competency  and  his  integrity.  Nationality 
plays  no  part  or  should  play  no  part  in  the  selec- 
tion of  an  auditor. 

The  desire  for  a  grandiloquent  name  is  founded 
upon  a  false  premise,  for  it  is  really  inconceivable 
that  a  business  concern  selecting  an  auditor  would 
be  swayed  by  the  pomposity  of  appellation.  To 
most  people  the  Hallelujah  Audit  Company 
would  furnish  food  for  jest  or  contempt.  As  in 
minor  fraternal  organizations  the  brethren  ad- 
dress each  other  as  "Most  Excellent  Potentate  of 
the  Universe"  or  some  like  conservative  epithet, 
so  there  is  a  small  mind  which  is  hypnotized  by 
flamboyant  titles,  but  such  a  mind  is  not  that 
of  a  business  man.  The  man  of  affairs  today 
would  be  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  title  of 
Smith  &  Smith  than  by  that  of  the  Omnipotent 
Audit  Company. 

To  escape  legal  liability  or  at  any  rate  to  limit 
it,  incorporation  does  serve  a  purpose,  but 
whether  it  be  a  commendable  purpose  or  not  is 
quite  another  question.  The  extent  of  account- 
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ants'  liability  is  much  before  the  public,  and  it 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion,  but 
this  much  may  be  said  here:  The  accountant 
who  would  escape  responsibility  by  fleeing  in  the 
cloak  of  incorporation  is  unworthy  of  member- 
ship in  the  profession.  If  he  can  not  conduct  his 
practice  and  accept  whatever  liability  may  attach 
to  his  work  he  does  not  belong  to  the  profession 
and  should  divert  his  energies  into  some  other 
channel.  The  man  who  seeks  to  evade  the  burden 
of  responsibility  is  never  much  to  be  esteemed. 
Cowardice,  everyone  admits,  is  the  most  con- 
temptible of  failings. 

The  great  question,  however,  which  is  involved 
in  this  matter  of  incorporation  is  not  so  much 
the  moral  obliquity  of  the  offender  as  the  broad 
principle  of  relationship  to  clientele.  He  who 
engages  an  accountant  engages  a  man  or  woman 
personally.  The  relationship  of  an  accountant 
to  his  client  is  in  some  ways  more  intimate  than 
any  other  fiscal  bond.  The  client  tells  the  ac- 
countant everything  about  his  business,  its  his- 
tory, its  hopes,  its  fears,  and  he  relies  upon  the 
accountant  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  professional 
opinion.  He  likes  the  accountant  to  feel  and  is 
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entitled  to  expect  him  to  feel  the  closest  in- 
terest. The  service  is  one  which  is  essentially 
personal.  How,  then,  can  an  audit  company  or 
any  other  incorporated  organization  function  as 
it  should  for  the  benefit  of  the  client  ?  If  we  take 
from  accountancy  its  quality  as  a  personal  service 
we  take  from  it  its  life  blood.  It  is  a  profession 
or  it  is  nothing,  and  the  whole  soul  of  the  profes- 
sional man  rises  in  wrath  against  impersonal  and 
therefore  unprofessional  practice. 

In  the  early  days  of  accountancy  this  essential 
truth  was  not  universally  recognized  and  there 
were  some  decent  men  who  felt  that  by  adopting 
the  corporate  form  of  organization  they  were 
rendering  themselves  and  their  clients  a  service 
— though  Heaven  only  knows  why  they  felt  so. 
But  since  then  most  of  these,  swayed  by  the  wind 
of  public  opinion,  have  changed  from  the  cor- 
porate to  the  partnership  form.  Some  continue 
as  corporations  without  exposition  of  the  truth 
and  the  public  does  not  know  that  Brown  & 
Brown  are  really  Brown  &  Brown,  Incorporated. 

Where  there  is  a  corporation  it  is  commonly 
found  that  some  of  the  share-holders  are  not 
accountants.  In  certain  cases  they  have  been 
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known  to  be  investment  bankers  and  brokers  to 
whom  it  might  have  been  helpful  to  obtain  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  financial  structure  and 
workings  of  companies  which  were  audited.  The 
assertion,  of  such  unprofessional  stock-holders, 
that  they  were  not  given  access  to  the  records  of 
the  audit  company  may  be  believed  by  the  credu- 
lous. The  fact  is  that  these  companies  with  an 
ownership  by  accountants  and  others  (some- 
times without  any  accountant  except  in  a  salaried 
capacity)  may  have  done  harm  to  the  profession 
which  they  were  supposed  to  represent.  There 
is  no  possible  excuse  for  tolerating  the  presence 
of  anyone  but  an  accountant  in  any  accounting 
organization.  What  would  be  said  of  the  legal 
firm  which  incorporated  itself  and  permitted 
persons  who  were  not  lawyers  to  own  the  stock  ? 
The  condemnation  which  would  be  poured  upon 
such  an  adventure  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  an  accounting  firm  incorporated  with  unpro- 
fessional stock-holders. 

Some  of  the  state  laws  regulating  the  issuance 
of  certified  public  accountant  certificates  make 
specific  mention  of  incorporated  concerns  and 
forbid  their  certification.  In  some  states,  however, 
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the  laws  are  silent  on  this  subject  and  public 
opinion  is  the  dominant  factor. 

No  accounting  organization  of  a  national  or 
state  character  has  adopted  a  rule  forbidding  in- 
corporation. This  weakness  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganizations is  probably  due  to  the  fear  that  an 
injustice  might  be  wrought  against  reputable 
members  of  the  profession  who  by  virtue  of  tradi- 
tion or  in  view  of  goodwill  still  cling  to  incor- 
poration. There  has  been  frequent  expression  of 
opinion  at  meetings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants  condemning  the  corporate  form 
of  organization  for  an  accounting  practice,  and 
the  number  of  corporations  is  declining  steadily. 
An  accounting  corporation  now  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  apologize  for  itself,  and  such  a  condition, 
of  course,  is  only  a  preliminary  step  to  reform. 
Within  the  next  few  years  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  an  incorporated  accounting  organiza- 
tion exists  only  in  historic  records. 
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THE  ACCOUNTANT'S  PLACE  IN 
THE  COMMUNITY 

When  a  young  man  selects  the  district  in  which 
he  will  work  he  assumes  a  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  that  district.  This  is  true,  not  only  of 
accountants,  but  of  all  men.  It  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  every  resident  of  a  city  has  a  distinct, 
far-reaching  influence  upon  the  affairs  and  the 
future  of  that  city.  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
occupations  which  are  professional  and  bring  one 
in  touch  with  the  people  generally,  have  a  more 
powerful  effect  upon  the  community  than  any 
others. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  lawyer  practis- 
ing in  a  town  of,  let  us  say,  thirty  thousand 
people.  The  whole  life  of  the  town  is  affected  by 
what  that  lawyer  does.  If  he  is  one  of  those 
upstanding  characters  in  the  law  who  will  do 
nothing  dishonorable  and  will  support  to  the 
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utmost  every  worthy  movement,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  man  to  all  the 
other  men  and  women  about  him. 

The  clergyman  has  an  even  greater  influence 
which  he  may  dissipate  or  prostitute  with  dire 
effect  upon  the  whole  community. 

The  accountant  in  only  slightly  less  degree 
bears  a  burden  of  civic  responsibility.  He  it  is 
who  is  called  in  by  the  men  of  commerce  and 
industry  to  analyze  their  affairs  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  business.  If  he  be  a  man  who 
will  have  naught  to  do  with  any  reprehensible 
or  doubtful  practice,  if  he  be  a  man  who  will 
insist  upon  frank  statements  of  affairs,  if  he  be  a 
man  who  will  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  no  one  can  set  a  bound 
to  the  range  of  his  beneficence. 

That  need  of  protection  of  the  interests  of  both 
employer  and  employee  is  often  overlooked.  So 
many  men  are  inclined  to  think  first  and  last 
of  the  employer,  that  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  important  truth  that  the  employer 
is  only  half  or  less  than  half  of  the  productive 
partnership  of  industry.  The  old  warfare  between 
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capital  and  labor  has  become  o£  late  years  so 
acute  that  it  has  superseded  in  prevalence  the 
acrimonious  and  fatal  battles  of  religion.  When 
labor  could  be  bought  and  sold  without  thought 
of  the  laborer  capital  was  supreme,  but  after  a 
while  the  labor  unions  came  into  being  and  per- 
formed a  splendid  service  to  humanity  and,  al- 
though they  have  now  largely  outgrown  their 
usefulness,  we  shall  never  revert  to  the  one-sided 
inequity  of  the  past.  Capital's  rights  and  the 
rights  of  labor  today  are  placed  in  the  balance 
and  an  equilibrium  is  established.  Here  the  ac- 
countant with  his  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  mill  and  factory,  shop  and  office  is  in  a 
position  to  point  out  evils  which  he  discovers 
and  to  recommend  improvements  which  will 
make  for  the  harmony  of  all  concerned  and  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  everyone.  Quite  often  it 
happens  that  the  accountant  is  the  one  man  to 
whom  both  employer  and  employed  feel  free  to 
speak  without  restraint.  He  is  in  the  happy  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  can  hear  both  sides  and  arbi- 
trate differences.  If  the  accountant  finds  that 
labor  is  not  being  properly  treated  it  is  his  task 
to  report  his  findings  and  to  insist,  so  far  as  he 
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may  insist,  upon  reform.  This  is  his  ethical  duty. 
There  is  a  wider  field,  however,  into  which 
the  accountant  should  travel.  Goodness  knows 
that  the  affairs  of  our  states  and  subdivisions  of 
states  are  too  often  badly  mismanaged,  that  colos- 
sal wastes  exist  and  that  business  methods  are  un- 
known. The  cost  of  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  of  every  state, 
territory,  county  and  municipality  is  higher  than 
it  would  be  if  those  entities  were  run  as  business 
men  would  have  them.  Occasionally  these  politi- 
cal subdivisions  are  subjected  to  audit,  and  the 
accountant  then  has  a  direct  chance  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  reform.  The  trend  toward  in- 
vestigation of  municipal  affairs  increases  year  by 
year,  and  there  are  now  many  towns  and  some 
counties  whose  financial  conditions  are  investi- 
gated; but  even  where  the  accountant  is  not  en- 
gaged in  a  professional  capacity  as  auditor  and 
advisor  he  still  has  an  opportunity  to  encourage 
fiscal  reform.  He  should  take  political  office,  not 
for  himself  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Every 
honest  and  able  business  man,  lawyer  or  account- 
ant who  is  elected  or  appointed  to  authority  is  a 
means  of  promoting  the  good  of  the  community. 
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Everyone  knows  that  many  of  the  people  who 
desire  office  are  in  that  most  contemptible  of 
classes,  the  office  seekers.  They  are  politicians 
pure  and  simple,  although  perhaps  neither  pure 
nor  simple.  From  year  to  year  they  live  in  the 
hope  of  higher  appointment  with  more  emolu- 
ment and  greater  graft,  and  most  of  the  people 
are  content  to  let  this  sort  of  leech  suck  the  blood 
of  the  community.  Some  of  these  politicians 
think  that  they  are  honest,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  the  man  who  lives  only 
by  the  suffrage  and  sufferance  of  the  voters  is 
not  of  much  benefit  to  the  town  or  state  or  na- 
tion. We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poli- 
ticians and  perhaps  a  score  of  statesmen,  and 
this  is  so,  largely,  because  the  man  who  goes  into 
politics,  as  it  is  called,  has  a  bad  name  and  no 
one  wishes  to  incur  the  ignominy  of  member- 
ship in  the  office-seeking  class.  Most  of  us  are 
cowards  and  when  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
community  in  an  official  capacity  arises,  we  de- 
cline, lest  the  stigma  of  politics  be  branded  upon 
us.  Yet  everyone  admits  that  if  our  governing 
bodies,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  were 
composed  of  the  best   ability   available,  there 
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would  be  not  only  no  disgrace  but  a  very  posi- 
tive honor  in  being  known  as  an  office  holder. 
The  office,  of  course,  should  seek  the  man,  but 
the  man  should  not  decline. 

Many  accountants  so  abhor  office  that  they 
even  try  to  escape  jury  service,  which  is  the  hum- 
blest of  the  public  functions.  There  seems  to  be 
no  justification  whatever  for  such  an  attempt  to 
evade  one's  duty.  In  commissions  of  inquiry, 
boards  of  arbitration,  town  councils,  county  com- 
mittees, party  committees,  state  legislatures  and 
the  national  congress,  every  man  who  is  called 
should  serve,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  and  this  is 
peculiarly  true  of  accountants^  for  the  average 
member  of  a  political  body  knows  rather  less 
about  accounts  and  finance  than  the  anthropoid 
ape  knows  of  the  social  amenities^It  is  impossible 
to  believe  in  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  many  legis- 
lators until  one  sees  and  hears  them  in  action  dur- 
ing some  debate  involving  fiscal  affairs.  All  they 
know  of  money  and  the  use  of  money  is  sub- 
jective merely.  Take  any  legislature  in  the  coun- 
try and  introduce  into  its  personnel  half  a  dozen 
competent  professional  accountants,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  let  their  voices  be  heard,  and  an  in- 
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credibly  substantial  improvement  in  legislation 
will  ensue.  But  if  the  accountant  who  has  an  op- 
portunity to  accept  election  to  a  legislative  house 
declines  the  offer,  the  whole  community  is  en- 
titled to  regard  him  as  its  enemy.  So  close  is  the 
modern  bond  between  people  and  communities 
that  no  one  can  escape  the  onus  of  individual 
duty. 

There  was  a  time  not  very  long  ago  when  it 
was  unusual  to  find  an  accountant  engaged  in 
anything  but  accounting  in  its  narrowest  sense. 
Lately,  however,  there  has  been  a  change  and 
one  hears  of  accountants  undertaking  receiver- 
ships, occupying  offices  of  importance  and  gener- 
ally attempting  to  bring  order  into  the  chaos  of 
political  affairs.  In  Great  Britain  the  accountants 
have  gone  much  further  in  civic  advancement 
than  they  have  in  this  country.  At  this  moment 
the  Lords  Provost  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
are  chartered  accountants  and  an  accountant 
in  London  has  been  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. On  nearly  every  council  throughout  the 
realm  accountants  are  serving  or  have  served, 
and  one  has  merely  to  compare  the  condition  of 
municipalities  in   Great   Britain   with   that   of 
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municipalities  in  America  to  see  the  difference  in 
efficiency,  rectitude  and  common  decency.  There 
are  many  strange  things  done  in  the  administra- 
tion of  British  towns  and  some  very  clumsy  at- 
tempts to  distort  justice  are  recorded  everywhere. 
But  here  in  America  we  are  inclined  to  let  the 
municipalities  run  themselves  and  we  do  noth- 
ing more  than  grumble  at  the  inefficiency  and 
crookedness  of  many  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  accountants 
have  not  taken  a  more  effective  part  in  the  politi- 
cal arena  is  that  they  have  too  great  a  narrowness 
of  vision.  This  is  true.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to 
look  facts  in  the  face  even  when  they  are  ugly, 
and  so  in  a  spirit  of  exposition  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  many  accountants  who  are  unable 
to  see  through  their  office  windows.  The  windows 
have  been  closed  so  long  that  the  dust  has  settled 
upon  them  and  even  the  daylight  can  scarcely 
enter.  These  men  keep  their  eyes  glued  upon 
sets  of  books,  working  papers  and  exhibits.  They 
forget  that  the  world  is  going  by  outside.  They 
do  not  even  hear  the  rumble  of  the  traffic.  Their 
thought  is  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  client  and 
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the  advent  of  more  clients.  Like  a  rat  trap  the 
doors  of  the  office  swing  inward  to  admit  clients, 
not  outward  to  permit  the  occupant  to  pass.  It 
has  been  frequently  said  that  the  accountant  has 
less  range  of  vision  than  any  other  professional 
man  and  this  has  been  attributed  to  his  training 
in  detail  and  to  the  importance  of  meticulous 
accuracy.  He  has  injured  his  eyesight  by  minutiae. 

Now  the  accountant  worthy  of  the  name  is  a 
different  fellow  altogether.  The  windows  of  his 
office  are  clean  and  open.  The  light  shines  in 
and  he  nods  to  the  people  passing  by.  When  any- 
thing of  importance  is  toward,  he  rushes  out  and 
joins  the  throng  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  help. 
People  like  him  and  they  say,  "Here  is  a  good 
citizen  who  knows  his  work  and  is  ready  to 
help  the  rest  of  us  with  his  knowledge."  He  be- 
comes a  power  in  the  community  and  is  loved 
and  esteemed  by  every  reputable  citizen.  The 
crooks  and  grafters  hate  him,  but  they  dare  not 
despise  him.  He  does  good  work,  raises  the  level 
of  living  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  goes  to 
rest  honored  by  all. 

There  are  such  men  and  as  time  goes  on  there 
will  be  more   and   more  of  them.   The  little 
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myopic  wretch  with  bent  shoulders  and  grasp- 
ing hands  is  going  out  of  fashion..  Vision,  energy, 
accomplishment  and  the  good  of  the  community 
are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  are 
to  amount  to  anything  in  the  profession.  There 
have  always  been  some  of  these  big  men  and 
so  the  profession  has  lived  in  spite  of  the  other 
kind,  but  it  seems  now  that  the  relative  pro- 
portion is  changing  and  the  exception  is  now 
the  small  fellow.  And  this  all  means  that  if  ac- 
countancy is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  accountants 
and  if  the  profession  is  to  advance  to  its  proper 
position  every  accountant  must  be  ready  to  de- 
vote his  talents  and  his  time,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  the  affairs  of  the  town,  the  state  and  the  nation. 
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SOLICITING 

Two  questions  which  are  always  before  ac- 
countants, young  and  old,  are  so  closely  allied  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Their  boundaries 
are  not  always  distinct.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions of  advertising  in  the  written  word  and 
soliciting  by  the  spoken.  In  a  sense  all  advertising 
may  be  described  as  soliciting  and  all  soliciting 
as  advertising,  but  usage  has  established  a  vague 
line  of  partition  between  the  two,  and  when  one 
speaks  of  advertising  or  advertisement  it  is  gen- 
erally construed  as  a  reference  to  statements  in 
the  public  press  or  sent  through  the  mails  prais- 
ing an  article  or  a  service  which  the  vendor 
wishes  to  sell.  Soliciting,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
common  consent  has  been  restricted  in  its  mean- 
ing to  that  form  of  selling  which  involves  per- 
sonal and  direct  appeal  to  the  prospective  buyer, 
and  by  a  further  deduction  it  is  accepted  as  mean- 
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ing  the  offer  to  sell  personal  services.  Of  the 
two  questions  the  one  which  is  most  clearly  evil 
and  almost  universally  condemned  is  soliciting, 
and  it  is  expedient,  therefore,  to  give  it  first  con- 
sideration. 

The  oldest  profession  in  the  world,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  polite  society — or  at  least  it 
was  not  mentioned  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
era  of  frankness — has  always  depended  and  will 
depend  upon  direct  soliciting,  the  exposition 
of  personal  charms  to  lure  the  prospective  buyer. 
It  is  possible  to  sympathize  with  the  woman  who 
solicits  because  she  is  following  at  least  a  natural 
road  common  to  all  the  animal  kingdom.  Indeed 
it  might  be  true  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  such  a 
walk  of  life  that  accosting  buyers  of  personal 
abilities  has  the  slightest  excuse. 

If  we  restrict,  as  many  people  do,  the  use  of 
the  word  to  the  offer  of  personal  services,  we 
find  that  he  who  solicits  must  be  offering  to  the 
potential  purchaser  something  which  is  intangible 
and  individual.  Take,  for  example,  the  lawyer 
who  employs  solicitors  to  chase  ambulances, 
haunt  the  accident  wards  of  hospitals  or  hang 
about  the  steps  and  lobbies  of  court-houses.  The 
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solicitors  of  this  creature  attempt  to  inveigle  pos- 
sible clients  by  exalting  the  peculiar  merits,  in- 
fluence, ability,  etc.,  of  their  principal.  They  tell 
the  victim  of  accidents  or  legality  that  all  that 
is  necessary  to  extort  the  uttermost  farthing 
in  damage  or  to  assure  exoneration  from  accusa- 
tion and  penalty  is  to  employ  the  law  firm  which 
they  represent.  Nearly  everything  they  say  is  a 
lie.  Those  who  believe  them  are  credulous  fools; 
those  who  employ  the  principals  are  headed  for 
extortion  or  injustice.  Can  anyone  produce  the 
least  scintilla  of  legitimate  excuse  for  the  existence 
or  toleration  of  these  low  touts  or  their  em- 
ployers? Has  anyone  any  respect  whatever  for 
the  lawyer  or  the  law  firm  which  solicits  or  per- 
mits soliciting  in  its  name? 

There  are  branches  of  the  noble  professions  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  soliciting  in  the  past.  Fortunately, 
these  graceless  manners  are  going  into  disfavor. 
For  instance,  in  dentistry  there  has  been  much 
advertising  of  an  utterly  iniquitous  nature,  but 
there  have  also  been  soliciting  and  the  payment 
of  commissions  to  solicitors.  Even  in  the  higher 
surgery,  it  is  well  known  that  surgeons  have  been 
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guilty  of  approaching  general  practitioners  and 
urging  the  recommendation  of  surgical  cases 
to  themselves,  offering  in  return  a  share  of  the 
fees  to  the  practitioners  who  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  the  desired  relationship.  Can 
anyone  defend  so  false  a  practice?  It  is  said  that 
in  some  places  chemists  and  druggists  are  ap- 
proached by  medical  practitioners  who  request 
the  reference  of  patients  to  them  and  in  return  of- 
fer either  cash  commissions  or  promise  to  insist 
that  their  patients  purchase  drugs  from  the  shops 
of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  reference. 
The  professional  man  who  solicits  the  patron- 
age of  potential  clients  must  have  an  argument  to 
adduce  if  he  hopes  to  succeed.  Without  hope  of 
success  who  would  debase  himself  to  such  a  low 
point  as  to  solicit?  The  argument  can  only  be 
praise  of  one's  self,  for  that  is  what  is  offered  for 
sale.  It  is  not  merchandise  nor  commodity  nor 
tangible  thing,  but  merely  something  immaterial, 
one's  mental  equipment  and  natural  ability  aug- 
mented by  training  and  education — at  least  that 
is  what  is  supposed  to  be  offered.  In  order  to 
convince  the  prospective  buyer  that  these  in- 
corporeal assets  exist,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
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them  in  a  laudatory  way,  which  must  be  repug- 
nant to  anyone  with  a  sense  of  propriety.  Can 
anyone  imagine  that  a  soliciting  accountant  or 
lawyer  or  any  other  man  would  call  upon  a 
possible  client  and  offer  his  services  without  say- 
ing something  in  praise  of  them?  All  of  us  are 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  vanity.  If  we  are  truth- 
ful we  admit  that  we  think  kindly  of  ourselves; 
but  in  the  process  of  polishing  barbarity  into 
civilization,  conceit  is  one  of  the  things  which 
must  be  obscured.  The  peacock  may  be  a  beauti- 
ful bird,  but  no  one  thinks  very  well  of  his 
manners.  Yet  the  person  who  goes  about  selling 
himself  must  extol  his  own  virtues  much  as  the 
peacock  spreads  his  tail. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  totally  different  thing  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  merchandise  or  advertising.  The 
men  who  devote  their  activities  to  the  sale  of 
things  for  which  they  are  not  themselves  directly 
responsible  or  things  which  are  the  tangible  re- 
sult of  another's  labor,  are  pursuing  a  perfectly 
reputable  and  commendable  vocation.  It  is  only 
the  sale  or  attempted  sale  of  oneself  that  is 
anathema. 

Now  what  shall  be  said  of  the  accountant? 
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When  a  young  man  opens  an  office  and  has 
his  name  painted,  modestly  let  us  hope,  on  the 
door,  he  is  immediately  confronted  by  the  prob- 
lem of  solicitation,  and  it  is  only  the  strong  man 
who  can  resist,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  unusual 
and  fortunate  people  whose  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  are  so  large  and  influential 
that  clients  will  flock  to  his  office  without  effort 
on  his  part.  Such  men  are  so  scarce  that  they  need 
not  be  considered  in  a  general  review  of  con- 
ditions. 

The  hero  of  this  book  is  not  one  of  those  natur- 
ally blessed  beginners.  He  is  a  man  who  has  no 
reason  to  expect  the  community  to  make  a  path 
to  his  door,  and  so,  after  sitting  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months  ready  for  practice  but  finding  none, 
it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him 
to  decide  to  call  upon  some  of  his  neighbors  in 
the  business  district  and  suggest  to  them  that 
they  engage  his  services  as  public  accountant. 

In  defense  of  this  plan  much  has  been  written 
and  millions  of  words  have  been  said.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  accountancy  is  not  a  profession, 
but  merely  a  commercial  service,  and  therefore 
may  be  sold  like  any  other  commercial  commod- 
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ity.  It  has  been  alleged  that  although  accountancy 
may  have  professional  aspects,  it  is  so  closely  allied 
with  business  that  it  is  sheer  folly  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  line  of  division  between  it  and  the  sale 
of  goods.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated — and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  insidious  of  arguments — that 
the  business  world  needs  accountancy  and  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  body  politic  the  advantages 
of  accountancy  should  be  brought  before  the 
heads  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance.  And 
so,  say  the  proponents  of  soliciting,  the  accountant 
who  starts  with  the  idea  that  he  will  not  solicit 
will  not  succeed,  and  the  public  will  suffer  loss 
of  potential  benefits  because  the  public  will  not 
know  of  the  assistance  which  lies  ready  to  hand. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  arguments  lead 
to  the  downfall  of  the  morale  and  the  morals  of 
nearly  every  accountant  at  some  time  in  his 
career,  but  most  men  are  converted  to  a  better 
way  of  living  sooner  or  later.  Cynics  have  said 
that  the  conversion  usually  takes  place  when 
the  accountant's  practice  has  grown  to  such  a 
magnitude  that  there  is  no  need  to  seek  further 
expansion.  These  skeptical  people  say  that  it  is 
well  to  be  stricdy  ethical  only  when  ethical  prac- 
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tice  does  not  involve  financial  loss  and  that  the 
young  practitioner  who  has  nothing  upon  which 
to  fall  back  can  not  be  expected  to  refrain  from 
soliciting. 

These  are  powerful  arguments  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  overthrow  them  even  in  academic  dis- 
cussion. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  combat  them 
down  in  the  thick  of  the  work-a-day  world  where 
people  jostle  and  struggle  for  livelihood. 

But  the  arguments,  although  strong,  are  not 
sound.  Soliciting  involves  things  which  are  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  decency. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  send  out  our  young 
hero  to  the  firm  of  Smith,  Brown  &  Robinson, 
manufactures  of  cotton  textiles. 

He  enters  the  office  after  some  difficulty  in 
getting  past  the  office  boy  and  he  finds  Mr.  Robin- 
son at  his  desk.  The  following  conversation 
ensues: 

"Well,  young  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you? 
What  are  you  selling?" 

"I  am  Mr.  John  Doe."  (Strange,  is  it  not,  how 
young  accountants  will  describe  themselves  as 
Mr.  and  invariably  speak  of  their  partners  and 
seniors  as  Mr.,  while  the  accountant  who  has 
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attained  success  usually  forgets  silly  and  un- 
necessary titles  and  talks  like  a  human  being.) 
"I  am  opening  an  office  in  this  neighbor- 
hood for  the  practice  of  public  accounting. 
I  am  a  certified  public  accountant  and  I  have 
experience  which  enables  me  to  undertake  ac- 
counting engagements  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
clients.  My  rates  are  reasonable  and  my  services 
are  rendered  promptly." 

"Are  you  one  of  those  accountants  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  word  of  a  client  where  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  wrong  doing?" 

Here  the  young  man  begins  to  find  how  solicit- 
ing develops.  He  pauses  a  moment  and  then 
remembering  that  his  desk  is  clean  and  his  filing 
cabinets  empty,  or  perhaps  that  even  his  stomach 
is  empty,  he  says:  "Of  course,  I  should  not  over- 
look anything  which  was  clearly  wrong  but  if 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  statements  were 
correct  I  should  not  be  unnecessarily  inquisi- 
tive." 

"We  employ  at  the  present  time  the  firm  of 
Blank  &  Blank  to  do  our  auditing.  Are  they 
friends  of  yours?" 

"Well,  the  firm  of  Blank  &  Blank  has  a  certain 
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reputation,  but  I  think  that  I  can  do  better  work 
and  more  to  your  liking." 

"I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that  our  audit 
fees  last  year  were  $3,000.  Now,  without  looking 
at  our  books  or  anything  of  that  sort,  can  you  give 
me  a  price  which  would  be  more  favorable  to  us  ?" 

"Naturally,  I  should  hesitate  to  quote  a  flat 
rate,  but  if  Blank  &  Blank  can  do  the  work  for 
$3,000,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I,  who  have  much 
less  overhead  to  meet,  can  do  it  satisfactorily 
for  $2,000." 

"Would  you  consider  the  engagement  at 
$1,500?" 

Again  the  loneliness  of  the  accountant's  office 
comes  to  mind,  and  the  hero  after  a  moment's 
thought  and  apparent  mental  calculation  replies: 
"Yes,  I  will  undertake  the  work  for  $1,500." 

At  this  point,  if  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  sane  busi- 
ness man,  he  will  invite  the  hero  to  take  up  his 
hat  and  go.  If,  however,  he  is  one  of  those  all  too 
numerous  men  who  do  not  understand  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  profession,  he  may  immediately 
engage  the  soliciting  accountant  with  the  inten- 
tion of  finding  out  whether  his  audit  fees  in  the 
past  have  been  excessive  or  not. 
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So  the  young  man  who  has  entered  the  office 
of  a  manufacturer  with  nothing  more  than  a 
rather  desperate  hope  of  finding  something  to  do 
emerges  either  with  or  without  an  unprofitable 
engagement  and  carrying  on  his  soul  the  re- 
morse of  a  moral  collapse.  He  has  done  two 
utterly  contemptible  things.  In  the  first  place, 
finding  that  the  manufacturing  firm  had  already 
engaged  the  services  of  auditors,  he  has  not  had 
enough  decency  left  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 
with  an  apology.  Of  course  he  should  not  have 
come  into  the  office  in  the  first  place,  but  having 
done  so  and  having  found  that  a  fellow  practi- 
tioner was  established  there,  he  should  have 
bowed  and  departed.  He  did  neither.  He  con- 
tinued to  slide  down  the  side  of  Avernus. 

In  the  next  place  he  quoted  a  fee  which  he 
could  not  possibly  know  was  adequate  or  inade- 
quate. His  sole  purpose  was  to  "get  a  job."  He 
did  not  consider  whether  he  was  competent  to 
do  the  work  or  not;  he  did  not  stop  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  work  involved;  he  gave  no  con- 
sideration to  the  number  of  assistants  required. 
He  simply  went  blindly  ahead  grasping  at  a  re- 
ceding and  decreasing  fee. 
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Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  crimes  which  he 
had  already  committed  up  to  the  point  of  discus- 
sion of  a  fee,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  having 
abandoned  the  dictates  of  conscience  he  went  on 
to  the  bitter  end  and  indulged  in  that  lowest  of 
unprofessional  practices,  price  cutting.  Even  if 
the  other  things  which  he  had  done  did  not  in- 
volve moral  turpitude  he  should  have  declined 
to  quote  a  price  lower  than  his  fellow  prac- 
titioner had  charged.  He  went  wrong  in  every 
way.  He  solicited  and,  therefore,  lost  his  pro- 
fessional standing.  He  attacked  the  reputation  of 
a  fellow  practitioner  and,  therefore,  became  a 
cad.  He  quoted  rates  without  knowledge  and, 
therefore,  became  a  fool.  He  attempted  to  cut 
prices  and,  therefore,  became  an  outcast. 

This  is  not  an  extreme  case.  It  is  the  history  of 
ordinary  soliciting.  One  can  not  solicit  half  way. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  which  borders 
upon  soliciting  but  differs  from  it,  and  no  one 
with  a  fair  mind  can  blame  the  accountant  who 
yields.  This  is  the  establishing  of  friendly  re- 
lationships with  lawyers,  bankers  and  other  men 
who  are  associated  with  business  men  and  to 
whom  the  question  of  the  selection  of  an  audi- 
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tor  is  often  referred.  Ideally,  of  course,  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  young  accountant  is  to  sit  in  his 
office  with  folded  hands  and  resigned  counte- 
nance praying  for  the  coming  of  clients.  Prac- 
tically it  may  be  admitted  that  the  young  man 
who  does  that  will  have  ample  time  for  reflec- 
tion. There  may  be  a  theoretical  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  friendships  in  which  account- 
ing is  even  mentioned,  but  one  must  be  slightly 
pragmatic.  We  are  living  in  a  world  which  is 
material  and  we  must  admit  that  the  young  man 
who  would  refuse  to  make  friends  would  be 
either  a  saint  or  an  imbecile.  Having  regard, 
therefore,  to  both  ideal  and  practical  it  is  neces- 
sary to  concede  that  it  is  proper  for  the  young 
practitioner  of  any  profession  to  make  as  many 
friends  as  he  can  make.  He  need  not  abjure  the 
joys  of  golf  lest  somewhere  along  the  course  the 
other  three  members  of  the  foursome  should 
learn  that  he  is  a  practitioner  of  accountancy. 
He  should  not  decline  membership  in  a  club 
simply  because  his  vocation  might  become 
known.  In  fact,  he  should  do  everything  which 
he  can  do  in  decency  to  increase  the  circle  of  his 
friends;  but  having  done  that  he  must  be  wary. 
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It  would  be  contemptible  if  he  were  to  solicit 
other  accountants'  clients  who  happened  to  be 
playing  golf  with  him. 

He  may  call  upon  his  banker  and  announce  to 
him  the  opening  of  an  office,  so  that  if  the  banker 
is  looking  about  for  an  accountant  for  one  of 
his  customers,  the  young  man's  name  may  be 
on  the  list  of  available  men.  He  must  not  go 
from  door  to  door  ringing  bells  and  pushing  by 
office  boys.  He  must  not  praise  himself.  He  must 
not  accept  any  engagement  which  would  work 
an  injury  to  other  members  of  the  profession. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  harmless 
friendliness  and  vicious  soliciting.  If  the  young 
man  has  not  the  moral  sense  to  tell  him  where 
the  line  lies  he  should  seek  the  advice  of  some 
older  and  more  firmly  established  member  of 
the  profession.  The  line  is  there  and  can  be  found. 
Indeed  as  one  goes  on  in  the  profession  he  will 
find  the  line  increasingly  clear.  The  passenger  on 
a  ship  bound  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  crosses 
the  equator  without  seeing  it.  The  navigating 
officer  on  the  bridge  with  sextant  and  computa- 
tion finds  the  line. 

A  great  deal  of  injury  has  been  done  to  the  pro- 
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fession  of  accountancy  by  soliciting  by  many 
young  and  some  old  men.  The  sentiment  of  the 
profession  is  opposed  to  it.  Probably  if  one  were 
to  ask  a  group  of  accountants  anywhere  if  they 
approved  of  soliciting  not  one  would  answer, 
"Yes,"  and  yet  if  some  mental  clairvoyance  were 
brought  into  play  one  would  find  in  many  a 
brain  memories  of  soliciting.  Men  have  come  into 
meetings  and  stoutly  attacked  soliciting  after 
spending  the  morning  doing  that  very  thing.  It 
seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  accountant  who  solicits 
to  lose  the  sense  of  moral  proportions.  He  does 
not  recognize  his  own  soliciting  as  what  it  is.  He 
may  say  that  he  is  merely  making  contacts — and 
if  ever  there  was  a  word  synonymous  with  hypo- 
critical, smug  depravity,  "contact,"  as  used  in 
this  way,  is  that  word. 

All  this  is  confusing  to  the  young  man.  He  will 
say,  "What  am  I  to  do?" 

To  this  the  reply  may  be:  "Make  friends  in 
every  proper  way;  speak  well  of  all  members  of 
the  profession;  never  quote  flat  fees  or  reduce 
rates  below  those  of  other  practitioners;  never 
praise  yourself;  observe  the  golden  rule." 

No  one  who  solicits  can  fail  to  lose  modesty. 
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To  repeat  a  question  already  propounded,  What 
can  the  solicitor  say  who  does  not  praise  himself 
or  his  principals  ?  Self-laudation  is  ever  despicable 
and  yet  what  can  soliciting  do  without  it?  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  mentality  of  a  man 
who  tells  other  men  that  he  is  exceptionally  good. 
To  get  back  to  a  good  old-fashioned  word  which 
has  been  much  misused,  let  it  be  said  that  the 
accountant  should  be  a  gentleman  and  a  gentle- 
man never  praises  himself.  So  we  find  that 
soliciting  is  the  sort  of  thing  a  gentleman  can 
not  do,  that  it  leads  always  down  hill  and  is 
destructive  of  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
a  profession  is  built. 
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•  VIII  • 
ADVERTISEMENT 

Closely  related  to  soliciting,  and  indeed  a  part 
of  it,  is  that .  form  of  salesmanship  known  as 
advertising  or  advertisement.  There  is  no  in- 
herent meaning  in  these  words  which  justifies 
their  limitation  to  the  printed  word.  The  man 
who  stands  upon  the  rostrum  and  advocates  any- 
thing is  really  advertising  the  subject  of  his  re- 
marks, but  custom  has  done  strange  things  to 
language  and  so  advertising  and  advertisement 
have  come  to  connote  merely  what  is  written  or 
printed,  whether  in  letters,  pictures  or  symbols 
such  as  trademarks  and  the  like. 

There  are  many  business  men  who  are  unable 
to  see  or  understand  the  reason  why  professional 
men  must  not  advertise.  They  say  with  a  great 
show  of  force  that  if  the  vendor  of  boots  and  shoes 
may  advertise  his  goods,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  man  who  has  accounting  service  to  sell  should 
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not  do  likewise;  and  a  good  many  accountants 
will  be  found  ready  to  agree  with  this  principle, 
or  lack  of  principle. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  advertising. 
Probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  dissipated  in  this  way,  and  most  of  it  has 
been  unproductive,  because  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  nearly  all  accounting  engagements  are 
attributable  to  personal  acquaintance,  reputation 
and  recommendation,  entirely  irrespective  of 
what  may  appear  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  press  or  in  circular  letters  sent  through  the 
mail. 

To  put  the  matter  on  its  lowest  plane,  it  may  be 
said  that  advertising  does  not  pay — this  refers,  of 
course,  to  professional  advertising  only,  for  com- 
modity and  merchandise  advertising,  if  judi- 
ciously done,  pays  handsomely.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  discerning  man  of  business 
would  engage  an  accountant  for  the  intimate 
task  of  audit  and  investigation,  because  he  had 
happened  to  see  the  name  of  the  accountant  or 
firm  of  accountants  in  print.  One  would  not  en- 
gage a  physician  by  reference  to  a  telephone  direc- 
tory, except  perhaps  in  some  case  of  emergency. 
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One  would  not  engage  a  lawyer  to  conduct  a  liti- 
gation because  he  had  seen  the  lawyer's  name  ad- 
vertised. Nor  would  anyone  with  a  grain  of  in- 
telligence engage  an  accountant  by  virtue  of 
advertisement.  The  accountant  is  brought  into 
touch  with  all  the  details  of  one's  business,  its 
trade  secrets,  its  financial  conditions,  its  pros- 
pects, its  retrospects,  and  it  is  simply  incredible 
that  anyone  would  engage  an  accountant  to  do 
that  sort  of  work  without  knowing  something 
about  the  man  engaged. 

In  the  early  days  of  accountancy  in  this  coun- 
try it  was  considered  not  improper  for  the  ac- 
countant to  advertise  in  a  conservative  way,  and 
indeed  at  the  present  time  the  rules  of  conduct 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  permit 
a  small  advertisement  known  as  a  "card,"  which 
gives  merely  the  name,  titles  and  address  of  the 
advertiser.  Such  "cards"  are  absolutely  futile  and 
wasteful,  and  in  time  to  come  it  will  probably  oc- 
cur to  the  council  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants  to  forbid  even  that  minor  form  of 
advertisement.  In  the  days  of  the  pioneers,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  the  names  of 
reputable  firms  on  the  financial  pages  of  daily, 
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weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Of  the  money 
expended  for  this  primitive  advertising,  probably 
not  five  per  cent  was  ever  recovered. 

A  prominent  accountant  has  testified  that  for 
several  years  his  firm  paid  for  well  displayed 
advertising  in  one  of  the  most  authoritative  and 
widely  read  financial  papers.  During  the  whole 
course  of  that  advertising  campaign  the  only  re- 
sult which  was  ever  discovered  was  a  visit  from 
a  young  man  who  wanted  an  audit  of  a  small  busi- 
ness and  said  that  he  had  been  attracted  by  the 
advertisement  of  the  firm.  The  work  was  done 
and  the  fee  was  under  $300,  the  profit  from  which 
was  set  over  against  an  expenditure  of  many 
thousands. 

That  is  a  fair  example  of  the  uses  and  fruits  of 
advertisement. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  more  important 
aspect  of  advertising  by  professional  men.  The 
fact  that  advertisements  have  not  paid  will  be  a 
conclusive  argument  against  advertising  to  the 
man  who  longs  first  for  financial  reward.  In 
other  words,  the  practitioner  who  is  seeking 
money  as  the  only  goal  will  be  impressed  by  the 
argument  that  advertising  does  not  pay.  The 
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man  who  has  the  professional  spirit,  the  esprit 
de  corps,  will  be  only  slightly  affected  by  that 
contention.  The  truly  professional  lawyer,  phy- 
sician or  accountant  will  think  far  more  of  the 
professional  obligation. 

Some  one  will  probably  ask,  Why  should  not 
professional  men  advertise?  The  answer  is  the 
same  as  that  which  applies  in  the  case  of  solicita- 
tion. A  man  can  not  advertise  his  professional 
practice  without  being  guilty  of  those  offenses 
which  are  involved  in  soliciting.  Advertisement 
must  be  self-praise  because  there  is  nothing  but 
one's  self  to  advertise.  If  physicians,  for  example, 
were  permitted  to  advertise  and  if  they  desired 
to  do  so,  we  should  probably  find  something  like 
the  following: 

"John  Doe,  M.D.,  has  been  conducting  a  gen- 
eral practice  of  medicine  for  seventeen  years.  He 
knows  all  about  measles,  whooping  cough  and 
nervous  disorders.  He  has  a  marvelous  record  in 
obstetrics.  You  may  engage  his  services  with  com- 
plete confidence  in  his  ability.  His  rates  are  low 
and  his  attainments  high.  No  other  physician  in 
the  vicinity  is  quite  so  good  as  he." 
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That  would  be  advertising  in  harmony  with 
the  advertisements  of  tradesmen,  except  that  the 
tradesman  would  be  advertising  something  tan- 
gible and  the  physician  would  be  merely  singing 
a  song  of  praise  to  himself.  How  many  people 
would  call  in  a  physician  who  had  advertised 
thus  about  himself? 

In  reply  to  this  argument  the  friends  of  adver- 
tisement say:  "Oh  yes,  but  accountancy  is  not 
medicine  and  it  is  really  a  commercial  service." 

True  enough,  in  a  way,  but  it  is  a  personal 
service  and  an  accountant  could  no  more  praise 
himself  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  employment  than 
could  the  physician.  Whatever  he  might  say 
about  himself  would  not  and  should  not  be  be- 
lieved. 

"But,"  say  the  advocates  of  advertising,  "there 
is  a  kind  of  advertisement  which  is  not  personal. 
It  is  possible  to  advertise  accountancy  without 
reference  to  the  accountant." 

This  is  absolutely  true.  There  is  probably  no 
objection  whatever  to  advertisement  of  account- 
ancy. Some  societies  have  attempted  it  and  may 
have  produced  results.  The  American  Institute 
of  Accountants  spent  a  great  sum  of  money  in 
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the  distribution  of  pamphlets  supposed  to  be  edu- 
cational. They  may  have  done  a  little  good,  but 
one  can  not  be  sure  of  any  lasting  benefit. 

Some  accountants  have  spent  many  dollars  in 
what  they  describe  as  educational  advertising; 
but  it  is  not  purely  philanthropic  as  they  would 
have  one  believe.  If  this  so-called  educational 
advertising  were  based  upon  altruistic  founda- 
tion the  name  of  the  advertiser  would  be  omitted. 
It  would  be  an  advertisement  only  of  account- 
ancy donated  by  some  anonymous  person  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  general  public. 

Whenever  a  man  announces  his  benevolence, 
a  little  skepticism  is  pardonable.  There  are  many 
people  who  delight  to  see  their  names  appear- 
ing in  lists  of  donations  to  public  charities,  even 
if  the  amount  donated  be  microscopic.  A  great 
deal  of  what  passes  for  philanthropy  is  advertis- 
ing— what  might  be  called  social  advertising. 
How  seldom  one  hears  of  anonymous  gifts. 
There  may  be  scores  of  them,  but  the  publicity 
which  attends  benefaction  is  not  often  nameless. 

When  an  accountant  announces  that  his  ad- 
vertising is  for  educational  purposes  and  quite 
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unselfish,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  reply  that  the  in- 
clusion of  his  name  refutes  his  assertion.  It  is 
utter  nonsense  to  affirm  that  campaigns  of  ad- 
vertising by  accounting  concerns  are  philan- 
thropic in  any  degree  whatever.  They  are  con- 
ducted only  to  attract  clients. 

Fortunately,  the  sentiment  of  the  profession 
has  undergone  a  radical  change  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  Nearly  every 
accountant  worthy  of  his  vocation  repudiates 
professional  advertisement.  But  one  has  yet  to 
discover  the  accountant  who  would  resent  the  ad- 
vertisement which  follows  the  publication  of  his 
name  on  a  balance-sheet.  That  is  the  true  adver- 
tising against  which  no  rules  of  conduct  will  ever 
raise  a  barrier;  but  the  profession  as  a  whole  has 
learned  that  paid  advertising  is  improper. 

Some  of  the  little  fellows  starting  out  in  the 
world  gird  at  the  restrictions  which  prevent 
advertising.  They  yearn  to  see  their  names  in 
print,  even  at  so  much  a  word  or  an  agate  line, 
and  they  are  fond  of  saying  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  advertise  because  they  are  not  well 
known.  They  say  that  the  "big  firms"  are  op- 
posed to  advertising  because  they  wish  to  ward 
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oflF  competition.  The  absurdity  of  this  contention 
is  manifest  when  one  considers  what  would  hap- 
pen if  all  accountants  advertised. 

If  there  were  a  rivalry  in  advertisement,  what 
chance  would  the  small  and  possibly  impecunious 
practitioner  have  against  the  resources  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  well-established  firm  ?  If  the 
principal  accounting  partnerships  of  the  coun- 
try were  to  indulge  in  a  constant  battle  of  adver- 
tisement the  chance  of  the  small  man  would  be 
far  less  than  it  is  at  present.  He  would  not  have 
the  money  required  to  make  his  voice  audible. 
His  feeble  utterances  would  be  drowned  in  the 
general  cacophony. 

Once  in  a  while  an  accountant  arises  in  his 
place  and  says  that  he  is  advertising  in  the  maga- 
zine of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  his  com- 
munity or  in  the  monthly  publication  of  his  lodge 
for  the  sole  and  meritorious  purpose  of  assisting 
to  finance  those  publications.  How  charming  and 
also  how  naive.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  he 
could  more  effectively  assist  by  a  cash  donation 
which  would  not  involve  the  expense  of  printing 
and  publishing  his  advertisement.  The  man  who 
makes  such  a  claim  as  a  reason  for  advertising 
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is  entirely  gullible  or  he  believes  his  hearers  to  be. 

Sometimes  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
accountants  to  advertise  so  that  they  may  receive 
due  credit  in  the  news  columns  of  newspapers 
for  important  work  which  they  are  doing.  Ad- 
vertising solicitors  have  told  many  an  accountant 
that  if  he  will  pay  for  a  certain  amount  of  adver- 
tising his  name  will  be  frequently  and  conspicu- 
ously mentioned  in  the  news  columns  but  if  he 
does  not  advertise  he  will  remain  in  oblivion.  Of 
course  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  a 
newspaper  which  would  allow  the  receipts  of  the 
advertising  office  to  influence  the  publication  of 
news.  Such  depravity  is  beneath  notice.  Everyone 
is  supposed  to  know  that  the  press  is  incor- 
ruptible. 

The  proper  course  of  action  for  an  accountant 
to  whom  such  an  offer  is  made  by  an  advertising 
solicitor  is  to  resort  to  the  expulsive  methods  of 
the  cave  man.  Assault  would  be  justifiable. 

There  are  lawyers  whose  names  appear  in  print 
almost  daily.  They  can  not  be  engaged  for  the 
most  unimportant  case  without,  a  blare  of  trum- 
pets, yet  they  do  not  advertise  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Certain  notorious  criminal  lawyers  have 
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made  their  names  almost  household  words  where 
crime  is  a  familiar  subject  of  discussion.  How  do 
they  do  it  ?  In  some  cases  the  notoriety  which  has 
come  to  them  has  not  been  factitious.  It  has  arisen 
simply  from  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Newspapers  have  become  accustomed  to  giving 
due  recognition  to  professional  labors  by  men  of 
the  law.  Physicians,  architects  and  clergymen 
also  are  given  much  space  for  all  good  works  or 
evil,  but  the  accountant  is  mentioned  only  when 
it  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 

There  is  a  rumor,  whether  true  or  not  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  that  some  accountants  who  have 
refrained  from  advertising  have  seen  an  op- 
portunity to  become  conspicuous  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  agent.  It  is  probably  not 
necessary  to  discuss  this  particular  form  of  trum- 
pet sounding.  It  is  difficult  to  legislate  against  it, 
because  it  can  be  completely  hidden.  Great  or- 
ganizations at  work  for  the  good  of  humanity 
engage  press  agents  who  accomplish  splendid 
results.  Institutions  of  many  kinds  are  kept  be- 
fore the  public  eye  by  means  of  perfectly  proper 
publicity.  Indeed  the  scope  of  the  press  agent's 
activities  is  almost  universal.  It  is  natural,  there- 
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fore,  to  expect  that  some  of  the  weaker  brethren 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  Narcissus  complex 
should  engage  a  musician  or  two  to  play  the 
hymn  of  praise  for  them.  They  do  no  great 
harm,  probably,  and  they  increase  the  profits  of 
the  press  agent.  The  joy  of  seeing  their  names  in 
display  may  compensate  them  for  the  outlay  of 
money. 

As  to  the  ethics  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  same 
principles  apply  which  are  applicable  to  the  com- 
moner forms  of  advertising.  It  is  eminently 
proper  for  an  institution  to  seek  all  the  publicity 
it  can  obtain  lawfully.  That  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  search  for  publicity  of  per- 
sonal accomplishment.  The  whole  question  re- 
solves itself  again  into  one  of  what  a  gentleman 
would  do. 

There  is  a  form  of  advertising  which  has  not 
been  discussed  at  length  because  it  really  con- 
stitutes an  offense  that  carries  with  it  some  evil 
characteristics  not  necessarily  associated  with  ad- 
vertising in  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  This 
is  the  method  of  obtaining  publicity  known  as 
circularizing.  A  circular  is  supposed  to  be  a  letter 
produced  in  manifold  and  sent  through  the  mails 
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to  all  who  are  or  might  be  interested  in  the  ar- 
ticle, service  or  what  not  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  letter.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "circular" 
indicates  that  the  purpose  is  to  wander  around. 
Somewhat  like  poison  gas  it  is  expected  to  pene- 
trate where  the  personal  solicitor  or  even  the 
newspaper  advertisement  might  not  be  heard  or 
seen. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  business  man  reads  the 
circular  letters  which  come  to  his  desk;  and  prob- 
ably before  the  evil  had  grown  to  its  present 
size  there  were  men  who  read  this  form  of  com- 
munication; but  now  he  is  indeed  a  rare  man 
who  has  the  time  or  inclination  to  read  the  cir- 
culars with  which  every  morning  mail  is  bur- 
dened. There  is  a  genuine  benefit  from  the  wide- 
spread custom  of  circularization,  but  it  is  not  the 
one  which  the  distributors  have  in  mind.  Hun- 
dreds of  small  printing  plants,  multigraphing 
and  other  offices  where  multiple  reproduction  is 
effected  are  direct  beneficiaries,  and  above  all 
that  needy  branch  of  the  government,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  receives  an  enormous  rev- 
enue without  which  the  government's  operating 
deficit  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is. 
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The  circular  letter  is  generally  an  indication 
of  ill  health.  Most  of  the  circulars  which  afflict 
the  business  man,  the  householder  and  every 
other  person  whose  name  appears  in  any  obtain- 
able list  are  sent  out  by  concerns  which  are  un- 
able otherwise  to  sell  what  they  have  for  sale. 
During  a  recent  depression  in  business  the  vol- 
ume of  circular  letters  arriving  in  every  office  was 
considerably  greater  than  it  would  be  in  normal 
times.  Department  stores,  for  example,  flooded 
the  mails  with  announcements  of  special  sales, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  sales 
were  not  as  good  as  usual. 

There  are  accountants,  so  called,  who  indulge 
in  this  archaic  method  of  approaching  potential 
clients.  In  most  cases  the  circulars  which  these 
people  send  out  are  written  in  horrible  English. 
This  is  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  people  who 
have  no  better  sense  than  to  send  out  circulars 
have  not  a  high  degree  of  mentality  or  culture. 
The  circulars  themselves  generally  offend  in  a 
score  of  ways.  Here  is  a  composite  picture  of  a 
number  of  circular  letters  couched  in  the  custo- 
mary ungrammatical  way : 
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Messrs.  Pick,  Shovel  &  Hoe, 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements, 
New  York. 
Gents  : 

The  business  man  who  wants  to  know  where 
he  stands  is  helpless  unless  he  has  the  assistance 
of  a  good  accountant — the  kind  of  man  who  can 
explain  all  the  problems  of  business  and  suggest 
remedies  for  all  business  ailments. 

•  There  are  many  firms  of  accountants  who  pro- 
fess to  do  what  is  needed  by  the  business  man, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  fakers. 

It  requires  an  accountant  of  long  experience  to 
do  what  you  should  have  done. 

Let  us  talk  to  you  about  it.  It  won't  cost  you 
a  cent  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  we  can  help 
you. 

Send  us  the  inclosed  postcard  and  our  Mr. 
Spinks  will  call  upon  you,  study  your  problems 
and  recommend  cures  for  the  same. 

Yours  truly, 

Bluff  &  Brag. 


This  letter  is  quite  representative,  except  that 
the  grammatical  errors  are  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  be  absolutely  true  to  form.  They  are  bad, 
but  not  bad  enough. 
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There  is  a  theory  in  most  businesses  that  if  a 
campaign  of  circularization  produces  from  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent  of  replies  the 
venture  is  worth  while.  What  basis  of  return  is 
considered  compensatory  by  the  circular-sending 
accountant  is  unknown.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  business 
men  in  the  entire  country  could  be  seduced  by 
this  form  of  blandishment.  Remembering,  how- 
ever, that  circulars  are  a  sign  of  approaching 
death  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
considerable  numbers  of  such  documents  are  still 
going  their  journeys  from  printing  press  to  waste 
basket. 

All  the  objections  which  can  be  raised  against 
solicitation  and  newspaper  advertising  apply  with 
equal  force  against  the  use  of  the  circular  letter, 
and  there  is  an  additional  general  objection: 
circulars  are  usually  more  insistently  self-lauda- 
tory. What  even  an  advertiser  might  refrain 
from  saying  in  the  public  prints  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  in  a  letter  which  will  go  to  individual 
men  of  business  and  not  to  all  the  public. 

The  argument  which  is  sometimes  put  for- 
ward in  support  of  public  advertisement  that  it  is 
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educational  in  character  has  been  trotted  out  to 
support  the  plea  for  circulars.  We  are  told  that 
items  of  information  such  as  changes  in  the  tax 
regulations  or  evidence  of  coming  changes  in 
business  conditions  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  business  world.  This  argument  is 
as  untrue  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A  circu- 
lar letter  is  simply  a  contemptible  effort  to  con- 
vince a  potential  client  that  one's  services  are 
superior  to  those  of  his  fellows,  his  prices  lower 
or  his  equipment,  mental  and  otherwise,  superior. 
The  American  Institute  of  Accountants  in  its 
rules  of  conduct  places  a  ban  on  circular  adver- 
tising, but  adds  a  rather  weak  provision  that  it  is 
permissible  for  an  accountant  to  send  items  of 
information  to  his  own  clients  or  personal  friends. 
With  this  there  is  also  a  provision  that  so-called 
"house  organs"  may  be  permitted  if  their  distribu- 
tion is  restricted  to  one's  clients  and  friends.  From 
the  apparent  elasticity  of  this  permissive  qualifi- 
cation a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has 
sprung.  It  would  be  far  better  to  prohibit  abso- 
lutely all  communications  from  an  accountant's 
office  except  those  which  are  directly  and  in- 
dividually addressed  to  clients. 
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The  "house  organ"  is  as  a  rule  one  of  the  most 
abused  of  instruments.  There  are  not  many  firms 
which  have  need  for  a  printed  magazine  to  in- 
form their  employees  of  what  is  going  on  or  of 
matters  in  which  the  firm  is  interested.  Letters 
from  head  offices  to  branch  offices,  conferences 
between  managers  and  field  accountants,  meet- 
ings of  firm  members  and  a  dozen  other  methods 
of  communion  may  be  employed  to  disseminate 
among  the  staff  whatever  advice  the  partners 
feel  to  be  desirable.  There  are  firms  which  have 
office  memoranda,  generally  typewritten,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying instruction  as  to  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
certain  circumstances.  Educational  manuals  are 
admirable  means  of  inculcating  the  firm's  ideas 
among  the  staff.  And  there  the  matter  should  rest. 
Some  firms,  however,  have  preferred  to  print  in 
the  form  of  a  modest  magazine  articles  dealing 
with  accountancy  and  personal  notes  about  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  There  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  this  in  itself,  but  when  the  "house 
organ"  begins  to  play  a  louder  tune  discord  is 
certain  to  arise. 

It  has  been  said  that  clients  have  requested, 
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nay  have  even  begged  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list  for  such  "house  organs."  It  requires  a  vivid 
imagination  to  picture  the  suppliant  client.  If  all 
that  is  said  about  the  public  yearning  for  "house 
organs"  is  true  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for 
those  who  believe  in  the  yearning  to  print  the 
house  organs  without  the  name  of  the  firms 
from  which  they  emanate.  We  should  then  have 
a  score  of  little  accounting  magazines  which 
might  serve  a  purpose,  but  their  lives,  one  fears, 
would  be  cut  ofr"  early.  The  infant  mortality  of 
accounting  magazines  is  appalling. 
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•  IX  • 

THE  FIRST  CLIENT 

Let  us  assume  now  that  the  hero  has  selected 
accountancy  as  his  life  work  because  he  has  a 
positive  love  of  analysis  and  the  other  functions 
which  constitute  accountancy.  He  has  selected 
his  office.  He  has  driven  away  the  advertising 
solicitors  and  he  has  steadfastly  abstained,  let 
us  hope,  from  soliciting  on  his  own  account.  He 
has  considered  and  discarded  the  notion  of  cir- 
cularization  and  the  excuse  for  a  house  organ 
has  not  yet  occurred  to  him.  He  has  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  background  which  is  desir- 
able. He  has  acquired  a  small  library  containing 
books  which  are  important,  and  he  is  ready  to 
meet  the  stream  of  clients  which  in  moments  of 
hopeful  imagining  he  has  foreseen.  If  he  is  a 
wise  young  man  he  will  have  added  some  fiction 
to  his  library  to  while  away  the  hours  of  waiting 
for  that  most  important  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  the  first  client. 
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Day  after  day  he  sits  in  his  office,  aroused  at 
times  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  when  the  door 
opens  and  cast  down  again  to  the  depths  when 
the  person  who  enters  is  found  to  be  a  humble 
peddler  of  some  sort.  He  spends  two  afternoons 
a  week  during  the  pleasant  season  at  a  golf  club, 
and  on  Sundays  he  punctiliously  attends  church. 
The  people  about  him  begin  to  take  notice  of 
him  and  after  a  while  find  out  that  he  is  a  public 
accountant.  Perhaps  the  public  will  consider  that 
he  is  busy  because  he  has  no  time  to  go  about 
seeking  work.  Ah,  if  the  public  only  knew  of 
those  long  hours  and  those  brief  and  diminish- 
ing flickers  of  hope. 

But  at  last  the  telephone  bell  rings  and  a 
lawyer  with  whom  the  hero  has  played  a  round 
or  two  of  golf  calls  to  ask  if  he,  the  accountant, 
could  undertake  an  accounting  engagement  for 
a  client  of  the  lawyer.  If  the  accountant  is  human 
he  will  probably  hesitate  a  moment  before  ac- 
cepting, but  during  that  interval  of  stage  waiting 
his  heart  beats  will  be  redoubled.  Finally  he  will 
believe  that  he  can  undertake  another  case,  and 
so  he  and  the  lawyer  agree  to  meet  at  luncheon 
and  talk  over  the  details  with  the  client. 
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So  long  as  the  accountant  lives,  this  first  inter- 
view with  a  client  will  linger  in  the  memory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
accountant  and  the  welfare  of  the  community 
that  this  first  potential  engagement  is  an  honest, 
straight-forward  affair,  because  the  temptation 
which  will  come  to  the  accountant  at  that  time  is 
the  strongest  which  he  will  ever  have  to  face.  If 
the  engagement  is  not  clear-cut  it  will  mark  the 
turning  point  in  the  career  of  the  accountant. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  client  is  intending  to  expand  his  business 
and  wishes  to  borrow  a  substantial  sum  from  the 
local  banks.  The  bankers  have  insisted  that  he 
must  present  an  audited  statement  of  affairs  pre- 
pared after  thorough  examination.  (There  are 
bankers  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  such  re- 
quirements.) During  luncheon  the  client  informs 
the  accountant  that  the  auditors  who  certified 
the  balance-sheets  for  preceding  years  have  re- 
fused to  sign  for  the  year  in  question  because  of 
some  ridiculous  scruples  about  one  of  the  items 
in  the  accounts.  Perhaps  it  was  a  contingent 
liability  whose  danger  of  becoming  actual  was 
so  remote  that  it  should  be  forgotten.  Perhaps 
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there  were  notes  receivable  from  customers,  all 
perfectly  good  but  discounted,  and  the  former 
accountants  had  insisted  that  this  matter  should 
be  explained  fully  on  the  face  of  the  balance- 
sheet.  As  a  result  the  position  of  the  client  would 
have  been  made  to  appear  almost  insolvent, 
whereas  if  the  matter  were  simply  overlooked 
the  client's  position  would  be  evidently  strong, 
and  when  the  notes  receivable  were  converted 
into  payment  everyone  would  be  safe  and  there 
would  be  no  injury  to  the  client  or  the  banks. 

Everyone  who  has  been  a  practising  accountant 
will  be  able  to  recall  such  incidents.  What  is  the 
young  accountant  to  do  ?  He  will  be  sorely  tried. 
His  first  impulse,  if  he  be  the  decent  young  fellow 
he  is  supposed  to  be,  will  be  to  call  upon  the 
former  auditors  and  discuss  the  matter  with 
them.  Probably  he  will  suggest  something  of  the 
kind  to  the  client.  The  client  having  already 
shown  that  he  does  not  desire  to  have  the  true 
condition  revealed  will  probably  say:  "It  is  un- 
necessary for  you  to  see  those  people.  I  have  told 
you  why  they  will  not  sign  the  balance-sheet  and 
I  have  explained  the  reason  why  I  believe  them 
to  be  wrong.  I  am  offering  you  an  engagement. 
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Of  course  if  you  do  not  desire  to  take  it  I  shall 
obtain  the  assistance  of  someone  else." 

At  this  point  the  road  forks.  To  the  right  lie 
self-respect,  honor,  decency,  ultimate  success; 
to  the  left  lie  relief  for  a  present  emergency,  a 
relaxation  of  moral  strain  and  at  the  end  disaster. 
The  hero,  standing  at  the  fork  of  the  roads,  may 
not  be  able  to  see  what  lies  at  the  end  of  each 
tine,  but  he  must  decide.  He  must  walk  one  way 
or  the  other — and  it  is  in  ethics,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  morality,  that  he  will  find  the 
only  safe  guide. 

It  may  be  that  a  banking  friend  will  call  upon 
the  hero  and  inform  him  that  there  is  to  be  an 
issue  of  securities  of  some  small  concern  for 
whose  flotation  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
support  of  a  well-known  name.  If  the  hero  will 
call  upon  the  Blank  Corporation  he  will  be 
permitted  to  glance  at  the  books  and  other 
records  and  after  a  not-too-thorough  examina- 
tion he  will  be  able  to  certify  the  correctness  of 
the  balance-sheet  which  is  to  be  published. 

This  notification  will  be  like  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  accountant  will  not  lose  any 
time  in  making  his  call  upon  the  officers  of  the 
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corporation.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider 
the  nature  of  compensation  which  will  be  ar- 
ranged. Fees  are  discussed  in  another  chapter. 
The  point  at  issue  now  will  be  the  result  of  the 
investigation.  Perhaps  everything  will  be  in  order 
and  the  accountant  can  honestly  say  that  he  be- 
lieves the  company  to  be  sound  and  prosperous; 
but  on  the  other  hand  that  may  not  be  the  case. 
He  may  find  that  a  great  amount  of  the  inventory 
of  merchandise  is  carried  at  preposterously  high 
prices.  Perhaps  there  has  been  an  appraisal  of 
physical  assets  which  would  have  reduced  the 
book  values  to  half  the  sum  at  which  they  are 
carried  by  the  company,  but  this  appraisal  has 
been  set  aside.  Perhaps  the  accounts  receivable 
are  so  old  that  mortification  has  set  in.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  items  of  manufacture  are 
being  produced  at  a  loss  and  only  the  by-products 
are  profitable  at  all.  The  corporation,  however, 
by  unjustified  optimism  expressed  in  the  books, 
contrives  to  appear  solvent  or  even  fruitful.  All 
that  is  required  of  the  accountant  is  to  certify  that 
the  accounts  reflect  the  true  conditions. 

In  course  of  conversation  with  the  officers  of 
the  corporation  the  accountant  may  be  almost 
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convinced  that  his  fears  are  unfounded.  It  is 
always  easy  to  believe  what  one  wishes  to  believe, 
and  so,  unless  our  hero  be  staunch  and  strong,  he 
may  certify  the  balance-sheet  which  is  to  be  used 
as  an  evidence  of  stability  in  the  flotation  of 
securities. 

Can  he  follow  the  effect  of  that  certification  to 
its  ultimate  destination  ?  Can  he  foresee  the  result 
of  investment  in  the  securities?  When  the  true 
value  of  the  inventory  is  known,  when  the  bad 
debts  are  discovered  in  all  their  badness,  when  the 
loss  on  production  is  revealed  and  the  shares  of 
stock  drop  to  the  point  of  no  value,  what  can  the 
accountant  say  to  himself  if  he  has  not  exercised 
reasonable  care  and  insisted  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  true  statement?  Here  the  young  ac- 
countant facing  his  first  client  may  be  utterly 
lost.  Thereafter  he  neither  will  have  respect  for 
himself  nor  will  merit  the  respect  of  other  people. 

In  a  sense  it  is  probably  true  that  the  account- 
ant's first  client  is  the  most  important  client 
whom  he  will  ever  have.  If  the  fees  from  the 
first  engagement  are  a  hundred  dollars  they  may 
amount  at  the  last  to  vastly  more  than  the  fees 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  may  come 
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to  him  some  day  when  his  firm  has  become 
great  and  important.  That  first  client  opens  a 
page  upon  which  will  be  written  the  life  history 
of  the  accountant. 
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•  X  • 
FEES 

One  of  the  earliest — at  least  let  us  hope  it  may 
be  one  of  the  earliest — subjects  to  be  considered 
by  the  accountant  is  the  amount  of  fee  which  he 
shall  demand  for  his  services.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  weighing  or  measuring  of  a  commodity, 
and  there  is  no  definite  cost  upon  which  he  can 
base  his  charges.  The  costs  which  have  to  be 
met  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  over- 
head, until  the  accountant  begins  to  increase  his 
practice  and  employ  assistants.  There  are  of- 
fice rents  and  sometimes  stenographic  aid  and  a 
little  stationery  and  a  telephone  bill  and  a  few 
other  minor  things,  but  the  chief  element  which 
must  enter  into  the  fee  is  the  service  rendered 
by  the  accountant  himself;  and  its  value  is  dif- 
ficult to  fix. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the 
probable  exaggeration  of  valuation  which  the 
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young  accountant  will  be  inclined  to  place  upon 
his  services,  the  fees  must  be  determined,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  what  is  the  prevailing  rate  in 
the  vicinity  in  which  he  practises.  The  large  firms 
have  scales  of  charges  for  time  which  range  all 
the  way  from  a  high  figure  for  partners'  advice 
to  a  small  sum  for  the  clerical  work  of  a  junior 
on  the  staff.  In  the  region  between  these  two 
there  are  various  rates  applicable  to  the  services 
of  accountants  of  varying  responsibility  and  ex- 
perience. What  classification  shall  the  young  ac- 
countant adopt  for  himself?  Obviously  he  can 
not  expect  to  receive  the  high  rates  which  the 
senior  partner  of  a  well-known  firm  could  readily 
demand.  He  is  really  little  better  than  a  junior 
accountant  in  some  ways,  but  of  course  he  must 
not  underestimate  his  own  worth.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  will  attempt  to  fix  his  own  fees  at  about 
the  sum  which  is  charged  by  the  large  firms  for 
a  senior  accountant. 

Innumerable  requests  are  received  by  ac- 
countants and  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  accounting  organizations  as  to  the  fees 
which  should  be  charged  in  given  cases,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  present  anything  approaching  a 
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fair  average  because  conditions  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  vary.  In  Chicago  or  New  York 
a  senior  accountant's  services  may  be  charged  at 
$35  a  day  and  a  partner's  from  Jioo  a  day  up- 
ward. In  a  small  town  or  in  a  country  district  the 
local  practitioner  probably  would  be  fortunate 
if  he  could  obtain  for  his  own  services  the  amount 
which  the  New  York  senior  would  be  worth; 
and  so  any  attempt  to  indicate  the  amount  of  fees 
is  doomed  to  failure.  In  any  event  the  ethical 
interest  in  the  amount  of  fees  is  not  important 
until  the  accountant  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  practice.  It  would  be  unethical,  of 
course,  for  the  young  man  to  charge  fees  which 
were  competitive,  and  he  would  do  the  profes- 
sion an  injury  if  he  undervalued  accounting 
work.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
regulate  the  upward  tendency  of  fees.  Merchants 
and  other  clients  will  not  pay  exorbitant  fees  to 
young  accountants.  But  when  an  accountant 
has  made  a  name  for  himself  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  or  perhaps  only  for  mere  clever- 
ness, the  relationship  between  fee  and  ethics  is 
more  apparent. 
There   have   been   instances   in   which   fees 
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charged  by  accountants  for  purely  nominal 
services  have  been  absolutely  iniquitous.  There 
are  unfortunately  some  men  who  will  extort  the 
last  sou,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  their  services 
or  the  ability  required  to  render  those  services. 
They  say,  these  avaricious  men,  that  lawyers 
charge  huge  fees  for  little  work  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  accountant  should  not  do  the 
same  thing.  That  is  the  sort  of  argument  which  a 
potential  murderer  might  use.  Another  member 
of  his  gang  kills  with  impunity — why  should  not 
he? 

Everybody  knows  that  lawyers'  fees  in  far  too 
many  cases  have  no  justification  in  the  world  or 
under  it.  They  do  not  base  their  charges  upon 
value  so  much  as  upon  opportunity;  and  the  law, 
because  of  these  things,  has  achieved  an  evil 
reputation.  The  lawyers  who  are  extortioners 
injure  the  good  name  of  the  whole  legal  profes- 
sion. Accountants  should  beware  of  the  similar 
peril  in  their  own  ranks. 

It  is  of  course  absurd  to  contend  that  an  ac- 
countant's fees  should  be  governed  solely  by  the 
time  involved.  In  routine  audits  where  there 
are  numbers  of  men  employed  the  time  charge 
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is  probably  the  only  fair  basis,  but  accountants 
are  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  auditing,  and 
where  their  services  are  advisory  and  the  wealth 
of  their  experience  is  thrown  into  the  balance 
the  charges  may  reasonably  be  higher  than  a 
daily  rate.  It  is  really  the  accountant  himself  who 
must  fix  his  fees  after  consultation  with  his  own 
conscience,  but  anything  which  resembles  excess 
should  be  avoided  as  the  plague. 

Some  clients  challenge  whatever  fee  may  be 
charged,  and  here  there  is  a  distinct  matter  of 
ethical  procedure  to  be  observed.  If  a  client  is 
bankrupt  and  can  not  pay,  the  accountant  should 
file  his  claim  as  any  other  creditor  and  participate 
in  the  dividends  of  the  estate,  but  if  the  client  is 
not  insolvent  and  can  pay  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  the  accountant  should  reduce  his  fees  to 
meet  an  unmerited  complaint.  It  is  to  be  assumed, 
of  course,  that  the  accountant's  fees  in  the  first 
instance  are  correct.  If  the  accountant  has  ren- 
dered a  bill  for  fees  which  he  hopes  to  collect 
but  is  willing  to  reduce  if  necessary,  he  does  not 
deserve  sympathy  if  he  loses  the  entire  amount. 
But  if  he  has  rendered  a  bill  fair  and  reasonable, 
he  should  not  mitigate  it  by  one  cent.  He  is  the 
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seller  and  fixes  the  price.  If  the  buyer  objects  he 
should  go  elsewhere.  If  the  accountant  in  re- 
sponse to  protest  reduces  his  fees  he  admits  that 
in  the  first  place  his  fee  was  too  high  and  there- 
fore he  was  in  the  wrong.  If  he  was  in  the  right 
at  the  beginning  he  should  maintain  the  right  ir- 
respective of  consequences. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  much  respect  for  the 
lawyer  or  any  other  professional  man  who  leaves 
the  question  of  fees  to  his  client.  Some  lawyers 
have  a  habit  of  saying,  "Well,  we  think  our  serv- 
ices are  worth  $50,000,  but  we  should  like  to 
know  what  you  think  of  them,"  and  will  be 
content  to  accept  $10,000.  Some  accountants  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  injury  to  their  own 
calling. 

<■  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  accountant 
should  base  his  fees  entirely  upon  what  he  be- 
lieves his  services  to  be  worth.  Having  reached 
his  decision  with  due  regard  for  all  concerned 
he  should  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
amount  stated.  > 
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CONTINGENT  FEES 

The  one  point  of  ethics  upon  which  there  is 
probably  more  difference  of  opinion  and  less 
understanding  than  on  any  other  is  the  under- 
taking to  do  accounting  work  for  which  the  fees 
are  to  be  dependent  on  the  results  achieved.  The 
first  client  who  comes  into  the  young  accountant's 
office  may  not  raise  this  question,  but  quite 
surely  there  will  be  a  client  before  long  who  will 
suggest  such  a  basis  of  compensation  and  in  do- 
ing so  will  not  think  for  a  moment  that  he  is 
proposing  anything  improper.  It  is  plausible  to 
argue  that  payment  should  be  governed  by  ac- 
complishment, much  as  the  product  of  manu- 
facturing plants  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  piece 
work.  If  the  workman  does  not  make  anything 
for  the  employer  he  receives  no  money.  If  he 
makes  little  he  receives  little.  For  much  he  re- 
ceives much.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  same 
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principle  apply  in  the  professions?  What  could 
be  fairer  ? 

Here,  again,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fundamental  differences  between  trade  and 
profession.  The  artisan  is  making  for  the  em- 
ployer some  article  upon  which  he  expends 
manual  energy  and  to  which  he  applies  the  skill 
of  experience.  As  physical  force  decreases  with 
age,  experience  increases  and  renders  efficiency 
at  least  stable  and  possibly  greater. 

No  one  has  ever  seriously  questioned  the 
propriety  of  payment  by  the  piece,  but  if  the 
artisan  were  not  able  to  earn  anything  by  that 
method  of  employment  he  would  soon  terminate 
the  arrangement  and  would  insist  upon  payment 
according  to  time.  He  adopts  the  piece-work 
plan  gladly  because  it  enables  him  to  earn  a 
higher  compensation  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
agree  to  a  plan  of  payment  by  results  if  it  were 
not  productive. 

It  has  never  been  suggested  by  any  sane  per- 
son that  the  man  working  at  forge  or  furnace, 
lathe  or  bench  for  payment  dependent  upon  the 
volume  of  output  was  animated  by  unselfish 
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love  for  his  employer.  He  does  not  work  be- 
cause he  wants  to  make  his  employer  happy, 
except  in  a  secondary  degree.  His  impulse  is  to 
make  himself  happy,  and  if  the  outcome  of  the 
piece-work  plan  disappointed  his  hopes  he  would 
soon  return  to  the  day's  pay. 

Now  when  we  come  to  the  professions  in 
which  contingent  fees  are  most  prevalent  we  find 
first  the  law.  Here  let  it  be  said  with  profound 
regret  that  the  American  bar  is  a  hundred  years 
behind  the  bar  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  recognized 
custom  among  lawyers  in  America  to  take  up 
cases  without  compensation  unless  it  can  be  re- 
covered from  the  defendant.  The  iniquity  of 
this  practice  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  whole  legal 
profession.  It  is  the  source  of  thousands  of 
strike  suits  which  should  never  be  begun.  The 
ambulance  chaser  asks  no  payment  from  his 
customer — the  word  client  does  not  seem  ap- 
propriate— but  will  demand  a  percentage  of  the 
amounts  recovered.  It  is  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence for  shyster  lawyers  to  receive  fifty,  sixty  or 
even  eighty  per  cent  of  damages  awarded  by  the 
courts.  The  plaintiff,  who  has  been  called  the 
customer,  is  merely  the  tool  used  by  the  un- 
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scrupulous  lawyer  to  pry  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  defendants.  No  one  profits  except  the  lawyer, 
and  his  profit  is  of  a  kind  not  pleasant  to  re- 
member on  one's  death-bed.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  clearly  understood  in  other  countries 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  bar  here  should  tol- 
erate what  has  been  absolutely  taboo  for  at  least 
two  generations  elsewhere.  The  opinion  of  the 
English  public  and  bar  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tingent fees  is  well  reflected  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  records  of  the  celebrated  case  of 
Bardell  versus  Pic\wic\. 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  is  being  examined  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Buzfuz: 


"Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  BardelPs 
house,  one  night  in  November  last?" 

"Oh  yes,  wery  well." 

"Oh,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  said 
Serjeant  Buzfuz,  recovering  his  spirit,  "I  thought 
we  should  get  at  something  at  last." 

"I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  Sir,"  replied  Sam; 
and  at  this  the  spectators  tittered  again. 

"Well;  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little 
talk  about  this  trial — eh,  Mr.  Weller?"  said  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz,  looking  knowingly  at  the  jury, 
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"I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent;  but  we  did  get  a 
talkin'  about  the  trial,"  replied  Sam. 

"Oh,  you  did  get  a  talking  about  the  trial,"  said 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  brightening  up  with  the  antici- 
pation of  some  important  discovery.  "Now  what 
passed  about  the  trial;  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  us,  Mr.  Weller?" 

"Vith  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  Sir,"  replied  Sam. 
"Arter  a  few  unimportant  obserwations  from  the 
two  wirtuous  females  as  has  been  examined  here 
to-day,  the  ladies  gets  into  a  wery  great  state  o'  ad- 
miration at  the  honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Dodson 
and  Fogg — them  two  gen'l'men  as  is  settin'  near 
you  now."  This,  of  course,  drew  general  attention 
to  Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  looked  as  virtuous  as 
possible. 

"The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,"  said  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz,  "well,  they  spoke  in  high  praise 
of  the  honorable  conduct  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,  did  they?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sam,  "they  said  what  a  wery 
gen'rous  thing  it  was  o'  them  to  have  taken  up 
the  case  on  spec',  and  to  charge  nothin'  at  all  for 
costs,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr.  Pickwick." 

At  this  very  unexpected  reply,  the  spectators 
tittered  again,  and  Dodson  and  Fogg,  turning 
very  red,  leant  over  to  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  and  in 
a  hurried  manner  whispered  something  in 
his  ear. 
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"You  are  quite  right,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz 
aloud,  with  affected  composure.  "It's  perfectly 
useless,  my  Lord,  attempting  to  get  at  any  evi« 
dence  through  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of  this 
witness.  I  will  not  trouble  the  court  by  asking 
him  any  more  questions.  Stand  down,  Sir." 

With  his  trenchant  humor  Dickens  exposed  in 
a  few  words  the  evil  of  the  contingent  fee.  In 
our  American  courts  it  would  be  possible  to  elicit 
a  reply  similar  to  Mr.  Weller's  in  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  damage  suits  which  are  conducted. 

Where  the  accounting  profession  is  concerned 
there  is  not  so  much  excuse  for  the  payment  by 
results  as  there  is  in  law.  No  one  is  going  to  be 
injured  in  person  or  property  if  the  accountant 
is  not  engaged,  whereas  in  questions  of  damages 
and  the  like  there  is  a  superficial  strength  in  the 
contention  that  where  contingent  fees  are  not 
permitted  the  injured  person  may  fail  to  recover 
his  just  dues. 

Most  of  the  contingent-fee  cases  which  annoy 
the  accountant  and  impede  his  progress  along 
the  path  of  right  have  to  do  with  the  payment  of 
income  tax  and  claims  for  refund  or  abatement. 
The  taxation  of  income  is  a  comparatively  new 
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adventure  in  American  economy.  We  are  not 
yet  used  to  this  plan  of  compulsory  partnership 
with  the  government.  It  is  irksome  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  but  it  has  probably  come  to  stay,  at 
any  rate  until  the  huge  national  debt  created  by 
the  war  has  been  wiped  out.  The  sum  of  taxation 
becomes  smaller  every  year  and  the  incidence 
less  wide-spread.  Personal  exemptions  and  other 
reliefs,  with  the  decline  in  number  of  dollars 
earned  by  the  average  man,  are  taking  out  of 
his  consideration  and  away  from  his  anxiety 
the  payment  of  income  tax.  Consequently  the 
number  of  claims  for  refund  or  reduction  will 
probably  decrease  year  by  year  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  undertake  prosecution  of  cases  based  upon 
the  amount  recovered  is  not  even  now  what  it 
was. 

Since  the  war  great  amounts  have  been  paid 
to  the  government  which  should  not  have  been 
paid  under  the  laws.  The  administration  of  the 
income-tax  legislation  has  not  been  perfect.  Field 
agents  and  others,  whatever  they  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  have  undoubtedly  been  moved  by  a 
desire  to  present  substantial  results  and  have 
almost  invariably  attempted  to  assess  the  utter- 
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most  farthing.  Therefore,  the  taxpayer  has  been 
justified  in  desiring  to  obtain  equitable  treatment 
and  to  recover  whatever  he  has  paid  in  excess  of 
what  he  should  have  paid.  Sometimes  the  amount 
has  been  small,  sometimes  large,  but  the  cost  of 
recovery  has  discouraged  him  and  he  has  been 
inclined  to  say  that  the  effort  to  obtain  justice  is 
too  great.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid 
to  the  United  States  government  without  any 
legal  reason.  And  of  course,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  government  has  been  defrauded  of 
millions. 

Now  says  the  accountant  to  his  client:  "I  have 
gone  over  the  books  and  accounts  and  I  find  that 
you  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  tax  than 
you  should  have  paid  last  year." 

"Probably  so,"  replies  the  client,  "but  it  would 
cost  too  much  and  be  too  uncertain  to  seek  re- 
dress. I  would  prefer  to  write  off  the  loss  and  not 
contest  it — unless  of  course  you  wish  to  under- 
take the  recovery  on  your  own  account  and  retain 
for  yourself,  say,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
recovered." 

The  accountant  at  this  point  should  reply  that 
he  does  not  undertake  any  work  on  a  contingent 
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basis,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  he  will  not  see 
the  true  significance  of  the  matter  and  he  may 
be  led  into  serious  error.  He  will  say  to  himself 
that  it  is  not  right  for  the  government  to  have 
the  money  which  is  not  legally  collectible;  that 
it  is  not  right  for  the  client  to  run  the  risk  of 
further  loss;  and  that  it  is  right  for  him  to  share 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  case  if  he  can  by  his  own 
efforts  obtain  refund.  This  is  a  question  upon 
which  some  otherwise  reputable  accountants  have 
gone  widely  astray,  and  there  are  still  some 
prominent  members  of  the  profession  who  in 
private  admit  that  they  have  no  objection  to 
contingent-fee  cases.  The  practice,  however,  is 
dying  out,  partly  because  of  lack  of  opportunity, 
partly  because  of  increased  education. 

The  opposition  to  allowing  contingent  fees 
rests  upon  fundamental  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  payment  of  a  percentage 
of  the  proceeds  means  either  nothing  or  too 
much.  If  the  accountant  fails  in  his  attempt,  he 
does  not  receive  even  his  expenses.  Knowing  this 
risk,  the  ratio  of  fee  to  recovery  is  made  exces- 
sively high  and  the  client  is  compelled  to  pay  in 
the  event  of  success  a  sum  out  of  all  proper  pro- 
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portion  to  the  services  rendered.  In  a  business 
where  the  risk  of  failure  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
fees  must  be  a  hundred  per  cent  higher  than 
normal  in  order  to  maintain  the  average,  and  con- 
sequently the  client  who  wins  is  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  services  rendered  to  him  who  fails. 
This,  of  course,  is  absolutely  unjust. 

In  the  second  place,  the  accountant  worthy  of 
his  calling  is  entirely  impartial.  His  working 
tools  are  facts  and  he  should  never  be  an  advocate, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  If  he  enters  into  a 
contract  with  a  taxpayer  he  becomes  the  tax- 
payer's partner  in  the  adventure  and  therefore 
loses  the  capacity  for  impartiality.  He  becomes 
a  pleader  in  his  own  suit  and  when  he  appears 
before  the  department  of  internal  revenue  or 
the  board  of  tax  appeals  or  the  courts  he  is  per- 
haps usurping  the  prerogative  of  the  lawyer,  and 
surely  repudiating  his  own  status  as  an  account- 
ant, if  he  have  any  interest  whatever  in  the  out- 
come of  the  case.  It  is  humanly  impossible  for  any 
man,  however  upright  he  may  consider  himself, 
to  escape  the  effect  of  personal  interest. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  accountant  fail  in  his 
effort  to  recover  or  to  obtain  abatement  he  re- 
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ceives  nothing,  and  he  therefore  says  to  the  world, 
"These,  my  services,  have  no  value."  Would  any- 
one make  such  a  statement  bluntly  of  his  own 
profession  and  his  own  ability  ?  Yet  that  is  what 
the  contingent-fee  principle  in  a  lost  case  in- 
volves. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  should  make  and  really 
does  make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  value  of 
the  accountant's  service  whether  the  case  be  won 
or  lost.  He  applies  to  its  preparation  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  his  acquaintance  with  ac- 
counts; he  performs  the  same  amount  of  work 
whatever  be  the  result;  and  his  work  is  worth  a 
certain  amount  to  him.  He  is  the  vendor  and  he 
must  fix  the  price.  If  the  buyer  does  not  like  the 
price  he  may  go  elsewhere,  but  the  price  must  be 
paid.  Presumably  the  accountant  in  undertaking 
the  case  believes  that  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess and  the  client  who  permits  the  case  to  pro- 
ceed probably  has  a  similar  belief.  If  the  client  is 
entitled  to  a  refund  it  is  he  who  is  entitled  to  it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  share  his  own 
property  with  anyone.  In  order  to  recover  his 
property  he  may  employ  lawyers  or  accountants 
or  engineers,  and  for  the  services  which  they 
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render  he  should  pay  exactly  what  those  services 
are  worth,  no  more  and  no  less. 

One  expects  the  lawyer  to  be  an  advocate,  in 
other  words  one  who  speaks  for  his  client,  but  the 
accountant  is  in  a  different  category  altogether — 
his  client  really  is  the  truth.  He  is  engaged  by 
the  facts  to  make  them  known  and  it  should 
matter  not  at  all  who  pays  the  fees  for  the  service 
rendered  provided  the  fees  are  paid,  for  justice 
demands  compensation. 

If  the  accountant  would  always  remember  that 
he  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  truth  and  forget 
entirely  other  influences  he  would  advance  his 
profession  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  accomplishment 
and  value  to  the  world.  Let  him  say  to  himself 
that  the  only  one  for  him  to  please  is  absolute 
veracity.  Let  him  reveal  all  he  believes  to  be 
fact,  which  means  of  course  the  thing  done,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  consequences  of  what  he 
reveals.  The  effect  is  not  in  his  jurisdiction. 

What  a  wonderful  office  it  would  be,  that  office 
of  the  firm  whose  only  client  was  truth  and  over 
whose  portals  was  written  that  old  aphorism 
which  many  of  us  learned  in  our  first  year  of 
classics:  "Magna  est  Veritas,  et  praevalet." 
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This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many 
accountants,  indeed  most,  who  serve  the  truth. 
What  has  been  said  is  merely  the  expression  of  a 
sort  of  Utopian  dream  of  an  impersonal  practice 
of  an  impersonal  profession.  Probably  it  will  not 
be  attained,  but  it  is  the  ideal  to  which  all  may 
look  and  strive.  In  any  office  where  truth  resides 
contingent  fees  are  not  at  home.  They  have  no 
part  in  the  philosophy  of  truth,  f airplay  and  jus- 
tice. 

At  this  point  someone  will  probably  arise  and 
say  that  all  this  is  excellent  theory,  but  what  about 
the  down-trodden  taxpayer?  Is  he  to  have  no 
redress  ? 

This  necessarily  places  the  matter  upon  a  plane 
of  altruism.  The  accountant  who  raises  the  ques- 
tion is  not  thinking  at  all  of  his  own  interests. 
He  is  purely  unselfish  and  longs  to  see  the  op- 
pressed citizen  relieved  of  his  burdens.  This  ar- 
gument has  been  adduced  so  many  times  that  it 
is  possible  to  think  that  some  men  who  put 
it  forward  really  believe  in  it.  One  can  convince 
himself  of  almost  anything  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion. Those  dear  souls  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  public  at  heart  and  feel  that  only  by  their  as- 
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sistance  can  the  people  be  helped  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  undertake  the  work  of  recovery  or 
abatement  without  any  compensation  whatever. 
There  is  no  rule  of  conduct  nor  ethical  principle 
which  would  prevent  the  man  who  desires  to 
serve  others  from  doing  so  without  any  payment 
at  all.  If  the  contentions  of  people  who  favor  con- 
tingent fees  are  sincere  and  if  the  welfare  of 
the  client  is  the  only  consideration,  the  problem 
is  easily  solved.  Let  the  accountant  do  the  work 
gratis,  and  he  will  derive  that  consolation  which 
he  professes  to  desire,  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  something  for  someone  else.  Indeed, 
if  he  wishes  to  convince  the  world  of  his  thought- 
fulness  and  sympathy  he  should  prefer  to  labor 
without  wage.  Most  of  the  great  sacrifices  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  been  entirely  devoid  of 
monetary  reward. 
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COMMISSIONS 

It  is  repugnant  to  the  professional  spirit  even 
to  think  of  commissions  paid  to  or  by  account- 
ants. In  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants  the  following  appears: 

"(4)  No  member  or  associate  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  allow  or  agree  to  allow  a  commission, 
brokerage  or  other  participation  by  the  laity  in 
the  fees  or  profits  of  his  professional  work;  nor 
shall  he  accept  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
laity  any  commission,  brokerage  or  other  partic- 
ipation for  professional  or  commercial  business 
turned  over  to  others  as  an  incident  of  his  services 
to  clients." 

It  seems  that  such  a  rule  must  be  unnecessary, 
and  many  accountants  have  expressed  astonish- 
ment that  it  appears  in  the  Institute's  code.  They 
feel  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  suspect  a  mem- 
ber of  breaking  such  a  rule  as  of  stealing  or  com- 
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mitting  any  other  offense  mentioned  in  the  deca- 
logue. Surely,  they  say,  no  accountant  would  give 
or  take  such  a  commission.  Perhaps  that  is  true, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  rule  was  written  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  business  men 
the  attitude  of  the  profession.  It  may  have  been 
thought  desirable  to  have  something  to  show  to 
persons  who  approached  accountants  with  offers 
of  commissions  or  requests  for  them.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  rule  has  not  been  broken  often.  Any 
accountant  who  would  be  guilty  of  so  con- 
temptible a  breach  of  ethics  would  not  be  able  to 
remain  a  member  of  an  organization  committed 
to  high  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  commissions 
passing  here  and  there  which  are  never  known 
except  to  the  persons  concerned.  It  seems  that 
there  must  be  some  willingness  to  accept  com- 
missions if  not  to  pay  them  because  there  are  so 
many  letters  and  advertisements  which  promise 
such  a  form  of  compensation.  Stationers,  office- 
supplies  manufacturers  and  dealers,  printers, 
financial  agents,  appraisal  companies,  bonding 
companies  and  others  send  circulars  requesting 
accountants  to  recommend  to  clients  the  com- 
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modities  or  services  which  the  writers  have  for 
sale,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  blunt  offer  of 
commission  for  business  turned  over  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. In  other  cases  there  is  a  slight  attempt 
to  veil  the  proposal  and  it  is  simply  said  that  if 
any  favor  is  rendered  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed  the  beneficiary  will  show  his 
appreciation  in  a  tangible  form. 

Lately  there  has  been  such  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  "graft"  in  politics,  business  and  some  of 
the  professions  that  the  fine  sense  of  the  public  on 
the  question  of  participation  in  profits  may  have 
become  somewhat  dulled.  There  is  a  great  chorus 
going  up  over  all  the  land:  "Where  do  we  come 
in?"  "What  do  I  get  out  of  this?"  A  new  word 
has  come  into  usage — all  the  multitudinous  meth- 
ods of  extorting  graft  are  known  as  "rackets." 
Whether  the  extortion  is  criminal  or  merely  im- 
moral, it  is  all  a  racket.  If  there  are  accountants 
who  accept  commissions  from  merchants  or 
brokers  they  are  engaged  in  a  racket  and  that, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  very  commendable 
condition  for  a  member  of  a  learned  profession. 

Does  anyone  need  to  be  told  why  commissions 
are  to  be  damned  in  professional  affairs? 
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The  accountant  is  the  advisor  of  his  client  and 
it  is  his  duty  always  to  recommend  the  best  and 
most  appropriate  thing  to  meet  the  client's  needs. 
The  books  of  account,  the  mechanical  appliances 
to  facilitate  bookkeeping  and  the  like  must  be 
selected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
client's  wants.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  any 
commission  from  the  vendor  of  the  selected  ar- 
ticles ?  It  is  not  due  to  the  labor  of  the  accountant 
that  the  selection  is  made,  but  rather  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  articles  themselves,  and  all  profit 
from  their  sale  should  accrue  to  the  seller.  Does 
any  client  engaging  the  services  of  an  accountant 
dream  for  a  moment  that  the  man  chosen  for 
this  confidential  relationship  will  be  so  base  as 
to  allow  his  recommendation  of  purchases  to 
be  swayed  by  a  paltry  commission?  The  thing 
is  absolutely  preposterous.  An  accountant  who 
would  accept  a  payment  of  that  sort  should  be 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment  and  would  be,  if 
detected. 

There  is  of  course  the  other  kind  of  commis- 
sion, the  outgoing.  A  payment  made  by  an  ac- 
countant to  someone  for  bringing  work  to  the 
office  would  be  of  that  sort. 
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There  are  some  practices  not  definitely  de- 
scribable  as  commissions  which  are  very  close 
to  that  evil  category.  They  are  on  what  Bunyan 
called  the  Debatable  Ground.  When  an  account- 
ing firm  coming  into  a  city  for  the  establishment 
of  practice  places  a  large  sum  of  money  on  de- 
posit in  a  local  bank  without  any  apparent  need 
of  such  funds  in  accessible  form,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  deposit  is  made  with  a  lively  sense 
of  benefits  to  come.  The  depositor  naturally  ex- 
pects that  the  banker  will  divert  to  him  all  the 
accounting  which  he  can  influence.  The  interest 
which  would  be  received  on  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  if  invested  in  safe  securities,  minus  the 
small  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  bank,  is  a  com- 
mission paid  for  work  turned  over  to  the  ac- 
countant— and  all  the  argument  in  the  world 
will  not  make  it  anything  else. 

If  there  were  a  recognized  kind  of  brokerage 
in  which  reputable  men  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  clients  and  accountants,  and  if  both  par- 
ties to  the  contract  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  middlemen,  there  might  be  no  legal  objec- 
tion to  the  payment  of  commissions  openly;  but 
no  one  can  conceive  of  such  an  intervention  be- 
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tween  the  client  and  the  accountant.  The  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  is  intimate  and  personal.  An 
interloper  is  utterly  unnecessary.  Any  commis- 
sion which  may  be  paid  to  or  by  an  accountant 
must  therefore  be  secret  and  consequently  dis- 
honest. Probably  it  is  needless  to  extend  the  argu- 
ment on  this  subject.  Anyone  with  a  sense  of 
common  decency  can  answer  the  question  for 
himself  when  commissions  are  concerned. 
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BIDDING 

A  great  problem  which  confronts  the  account- 
ing profession  is  the  direct  result  of  a  prevalent 
and  generally  commendable  practice  in  business. 
This  is  the  custom  of  calling  for  bids  or  tenders 
for  certain  specified  work  which  is  to  be  done, 
and  of  course  it  involves  competition.  It  involves 
in  a  profession  many  other  things  as  well,  but 
the  problem's  solution  is  rendered  difficult  chiefly 
by  the  fact  that  what  is  good  in  ordinary  business 
is  not  good  in  the  professions,  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  convince  the  public  that  there  is  such  a 
distinction.  As  in  the  case  of  advertising  or 
soliciting  there  are  many  good  citizens  who  fail 
to  see  that  business  practices  may  be  quite  im- 
proper when  dragged  into  the  field  of  profes- 
sional work.  Bidding  is  in  this  category.  One  of 
the  inherent  weaknesses  of  contract  work  of 
whatever  kind  is  that  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
a  loss  will  ensue  to  one  party  to  the  contract.  A 
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just  state  of  affairs  in  any  relationship  between 
employer  and  employed  entails  a  payment  based 
upon  time  expended  in  labor,  with  the  firm  as- 
surance that  the  amount  of  labor  alleged  to  have 
been  given  has  in  reality  been  given.  To  put  the 
matter  in  another  way  it  would  be  ideal  if  for 
every  dollar  spent  for  labor  the  employee  ren- 
dered the  worth  of  a  dollar  in  his  work.  That 
would  be  equilibrium,  and  consequently  it  is 
rare,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  things  to  be 
out  of  balance. 

When  a  building  contractor  undertakes  the 
construction  of  a  dwelling  house,  he  estimates 
as  closely  as  possible  the  cost  of  material,  of 
labor  and  of  overhead.  He  adds  these  together 
and  supplements  the  sum  with  something  which 
may  be  described  as  a  factor  of  error  and  to  that 
total  adds  his  desired  profit.  He  never  finds  the 
development  of  a  contract  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  estimate.  Consequently,  if  his  bid  has 
been  too  high  the  price  paid  by  the  owner  is  too 
high,  and  if,  as  generally  happens  in  the  keen- 
ness of  competition,  the  estimate  is  too  low  the 
contractor  loses  and  the  owner  has  received 
something  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  according 
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to  the  law  of  a  dollar  for  a  dollar's  worth.  Never- 
theless, it  is  probable  that  contracts  will  continue 
in  this  imperfect  world  and  the  dream  of  an  ab- 
solute equity  between  employer .  and  employee 
will  not  reach  reality.  But  that  is  not  to  admit 
that  there  is  any  excuse  whatever  for  perpetuating 
in  the  professions  something  which  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  business. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  bidding  upon  the 
accountant.  What  applies  in  his  case  is  applicable 
in  practically  every  profession  where  bidding  oc- 
curs. There  is  comparatively  little  of  this  evil  in 
medicine,  and  what  there  is  of  it  in  the  law  is 
carefully  concealed,  but  in  engineering,  archi- 
tecture and  accountancy  bidding  is  sufficiently 
common  to  be  a  menace.  If  the  accountant  is 
asked  to  bid  for  the  audit  of  a  corporation  he 
knows  that  other  accountants  have  been  re- 
quested to  do  the  same  thing,  and  he  can  rest 
assured  that  the  competition  which  is  implied  in 
all  requests  for  bids  will  react  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  profession  which  he  represents.  One 
can  not  think  of  surgeons  competing  for  the 
privilege  of  performing  an  operation  on  some 
wealthy  patient — at  least,  one  should  not  be  able 
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to  think  of  such  things.  The  spirit  of  the  profes- 
sion would  be  outraged  at  the  thought  of  it,  yet 
accountants  are  expected  by  many  men  to  do 
this  very  thing  which  is  essentially  unprofessional. 
It  is  natural  enough  for  an  employer  or  client 
or  any  other  person  to  want  to  know  something 
of  the  cost  which  will  be  involved  in  any  venture, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  making  a  rough  esti- 
mate, but  that  is  not  bidding.  Having  no  definite 
knowledge — indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have — of  the  actual  extent  of  the  work  nor  of  the 
difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  nor  of  the 
complications  which  may  be  created  by  personal 
opposition,  etc.,  how  can  the  accountant  bid  un- 
less his  bidding  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  what 
he  thinks  "the  traffic  will  bear,"  to  use  a  very 
graphic  bit  of  slang  ?  The  accountant  who  bids  is 
animated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  an  engagement 
and  he  is  apt  to  overlook  the  difficulties  in  his 
struggle  to  succeed.  If  he  has  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  his  competitors  will  bid  he  is  more  than 
human  if  he  will  refrain  from  bidding  a  little 
lower,  and  it  may  easily  be  that  in  the  rivalry 
his  reduction  of  price  will  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  loss  ultimately  incurred. 
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There  are  states  in  which  it  is  enacted  that  there 
shall  be  competitive  bidding  for  the  audit  of  pub- 
lic departments.  What  is  the  accountant  to  do  in 
such  cases?  There  is  only  one  answer — he  must 
abstain  from  participation  in  the  scramble  for  a 
"job";  and  if  all  accountants  observe  this  rule  the 
practice  of  bidding  will  pass  out  of  existence  al- 
most at  once.  It  is  folly  for  the  accountant  to  com- 
plain about  bidding  so  long  as  he  bids.  It  is  much 
like  the  drunkard  bewailing  the  evils  of  in- 
ebriation. 

Most  of  the  business  men  and  civic  officers 
who  favor  bidding  do  so  out  of  ignorance,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  comprehensive  campaign  of 
education  would  have  a  salutary  effect.  It  is  worth 
trying.  But  in  the  long  run  it  is  to  the  accountant 
himself  that  the  matter  must  be  appealed.  It 
would  be  immensely  beneficial  for  all  accounting 
societies  to  forbid  their  members  to  enter  into 
this  unjustified  form  of  competition.  Then  the 
accountant  who  deplored  bidding  and  wished  to 
have  supporting  authority  could  point  to  the 
rules  of  his  society.  The  business  man  might  not 
be  impressed  in  the  first  instance  and  might  even 
divert  his  work  to  some  unethical  practitioner 
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outside  the  organization,  but  after  a  while  the 
effect  of  adherence  to  right  principles  would  be 
felt  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  cessation 
of  requests  for  bids.  Already  there  has  been  an 
enormous  improvement.  Many  men  have  come 
to  understand  that  the  accountant  who  bids  is 
not  following  the  rules  of  the  higher  morality, 
even  if  he  is  not  disobeying  any  written  law,  and 
it  begins  to  be  apparent  that  the  accountant  or 
any  other  man  who  will  do  things  not  quite  in 
consonance  with  the  best  traditions  will  not  do 
the  best  work. 

The  young  accountant,  starting  out  to  win  his 
way,  will  have  many  a  conflict  with  his  con- 
science on  the  question  of  competitive  bidding. 
If  he  has  the  courage  to  stick  to  his  convictions  he 
will  prosper  at  last. 

There  is  no  real  excuse  for  competitive  bidding 
in  any  profession.  As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  if 
the  client  has  not  confidence  in  the  accountant 
the  relationship  between  accountant  and  client 
is  destined  to  unhappiness.  It  is  futile  to  com- 
plain of  bidding  while  accountants  bid.  The  rem- 
edy is  in  their  own  hands. 
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•  XIV  • 

SECRECY 

Generally  the  first  lesson  which  a  young  ac- 
countant receives  in  school  or  office  is  the  im- 
portance of  secrecy.  In  the  course  of  audits, 
investigations  and  the  like  the  accountant  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  details  of 
business  and  he  learns  a  multitude  of  things 
which  would  be  welcome  information  to  any 
competitor  in  the  same  business  as  that  of  the 
client.  Indeed,  he  often  knows  more  about  actual 
conditions  of  a  business  than  the  owner  knows, 
and  he  has  the  opportunity  therefore  to  do  a 
great  wrong  to  his  client.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
professional  accountant  here  and  in  other  coun- 
tries that  in  spite  of  this  ability  to  work  injury, 
instances  of  the  kind  are  almost  unknown.  This 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importance 
of  reticence  is  inculcated  at  the  beginning.  Ac- 
countants as  a  class  are  the  most  uncommunica- 
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tive  persons  on  the  face  of  the  earth — and  that 
of  course  is  as  it  should  be.  They  must  watch 
every  step  and  consider  every  word  when  the  af- 
fairs of  their  clients  are  concerned. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  grave  question  to  be  de- 
cided and  the  accountant  who  encounters  it  will 
have  to  call  up  all  his  reserves  of  justice  and  dis- 
cernment before  he  can  reach  his  conclusion. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  let  it  be  supposed  that 
an  accountant  preparing  the  income-tax  returns 
of  a  client  finds  that  the  client  has  been  guilty  of 
fraud  for  the  purpose  of  evading  legitimate  taxa- 
tion. The  accountant  is  engaged  by  the  client  in 
a  privileged  and  confidential  capacity;  the  ac- 
countant is  a  member  of  a  profession  whose  con- 
ception is  truth;  the  accountant  is  a  member  of 
the  community  and  has  like  everyone  else  a  duty 
to  the  government.  What  is  his  obligation  in  such 
a  case?  If  he  withdraws,  as  he  will  naturally  be 
inclined  to  do,  is  he  not  tacidy  permitting  a 
felony  to  proceed  ?  If  he  reports  the  matter  to  the 
government  is  he  not  guilty  of  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence ? 

This  is  a  difficult  problem  and  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
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It  seems  to  be  the  predominant  belief,  however, 
that  the  accountant  should  regard  himself  first 
as  a  servant  of  the  public  and  secondly  as  a  servant 
of  the  client.  If  that  be  so  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent 
fraud  by  any  legitimate  means  in  his  power. 

In  the  sacred  cause  of  secrecy  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sacerdotal  hocus-pocus.  It  is  amusing  to 
hearken  to  the  mysterious  utterances  of  account- 
ants who  are  attempting  to  describe  discoveries 
and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  the  audience 
with  their  own  tremendous  importance  and  per- 
spicacity. Matters  which  are  common  knowledge 
and  are  reported  in  the  press  are  still  mentioned 
at  low  breath  by  some  of  these  occultists.  The  ac- 
countant should  be  secretive  and  should  rigidly 
observe  the  laws  of  confidential  relationships, 
but  he  need  not  be  silly  about  it.  It  is  fairly  safe 
to  assume  when  one  hears  the  sphinx  uttering 
riddles  that  back  of  the  voice  there  is  nothing 
except  a  stone  head. 

In  some  states  the  law  protects  the  accountant 
and  classifies  his  communications  with  his  client 
as  privileged  and  confidential.  This  is  a  good 
law  and  should  be  adopted  in  all  states.  It  is  quite 
unfair  to  the  client  to  have  the  intimate  details 
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of  his  business  haled  into  the  courts  because  of 
lack  of  protection  accorded  the  accountant.  A 
lawyer's  communications  are  privileged  on  the 
theory  that  the  lawyer  speaks  for  his  client;  and 
the  same  argument  should  prevail  in  the  case  of 
the  accountant.  He  not  only  speaks  for  his  client 
but  he  often  speaks  with  better  knowledge  of 
the  client's  actual  condition  than  the  client  him- 
self possesses. 
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•  XV  • 
PROPHECY 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  employ  the  services  of  accountants  for 
prophecy  rather  than  record,  and  this  is  danger- 
ous. At  first  glance  the  proposal  seems  innocent 
enough,  and  accountants  have  been  beguiled 
into  compliance  with  requests  for  prediction. 

A  company  which  is  anxious  to  create  a  favor- 
able impression  in  the  public  mind  so  as  to 
foster  the  sale  of  securities  or  to  establish  a  high 
degree  of  credit  may  quite  reasonably  say  that  its 
prospects  are  brilliant  if  that  be  the  case.  If  the 
company  be  new  it  may  point  to  the  high  stand- 
ing of  its  personnel,  to  the  evident  demand  for 
the  articles  which  it  is  to  manufacture  or  sell,  to 
the  insignificant  amount  of  competition  which 
it  will  encounter  and  to  the  abundance  of  its 
working  capital.  From  these  it  may  deduce  with 
complete  propriety  a  confident  hope  for  pros- 
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perous  operation.  If  the  company  be  old  it  may 
point  to  its  long  record  of  prudent  management, 
public  esteem,  the  goodwill  created  by  an  honest 
product  well  sold  and  to  a  host  of  other  things 
which  will  justify  strong  expectation  of  future 
prosperity. 

Now  the  accountant  is  the  one  person  above 
all  others  who  is  supposed  to  know  the  exact 
financial  standing  of  the  company,  its  record 
and  its  position  in  the  industry.  What  more  nat- 
ural then  than  that  the  accountant  should  fore- 
tell or  attempt  to  foretell  what  is  to  come  ?  Surely 
he  can  say  that,  based  upon  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent as  he  knows  them,  he  believes  that  the  future 
will  be  whatever  he  truly  thinks  it  will  be. 

But  the  moment  the  accountant  enters  upon 
the  quicksands  of  prescience  he  begins  to  sink. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  form  theories  of  further 
developments.  In  his  own  mind  he  may  be  en- 
tirely sure  that  there  will  be  success  or  failure, 
but  as  an  accountant  he  has  no  right  whatever  to 
express  such  thoughts.  The  accountant's  place  is 
among  facts — and  facts  are  things  done,  not  to 
be  done.  The  accountant  is  engaged  to  review 
the  figures  and  all  other  matters  which  may  be 
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available  to  enable  him  to  display  the  exact 
truth  as  it  exists  at  the  time  upon  which  he  re- 
ports. When  he  departs  from  this  restricted 
sphere  he  enters  into  a  field  of  speculation — 
which  really  means  looking  for  something — and 
he  is  no  better  qualified,  in  theory  at  least,  than 
any  other  man  to  predict.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last  it  is  true  also 
that  the  accountant  should  stick  to  his  facts. 

But  someone  will  say:  "That  may  be  theo- 
retically correct  but  what  harm  can  result  from  a 
prediction  of  what  the  accountant  really  ex- 
pects?" 

The  harm  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the 
public  believes  that  what  the  accountant  says 
is  precisely  true  and  may  be  demonstrated  by 
exhibition  of  records.  The  public  would  be  in- 
clined to  hold  a  similar  opinion  of  any  prediction 
which  a  reputable  accountant  might  make.  Pre- 
dictions are  notoriously  apt  to  err,  and  accord- 
ingly the  public  would  be  relying  upon  an  ac- 
countant's dictum  with  an  assurance  which  could 
not  be  substantiated  in  a  great  many  cases.  The 
other  harm  wrought  by  attempts  at  prediction  is 
to  the  accountant  himself  and  to  his  calling. 
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Reaching  out  into  fields  that  are  beyond  his 
powers  and  rights  affects  his  whole  outlook  on 
life,  attenuates  his  professional  activities  and 
makes  him  assume  a  wisdom  which  he  does  not 
and  can  not  possess. 

Accountants  generally  recognize  the  fallacy  of 
prophecy  and  they  will  have  none  of  it,  except  in 
one  form  and  that  so  hedged  about  with  restric- 
tions and  safeguards  that  no  deception  should 
be  possible. 

It  is  the  custom  in  financial  circles  to  prepare 
statements  which  are  described  as  giving  effect 
to  future  financing.  These  statements  are  based 
upon  the  existing  condition  at  the  time  of  prep- 
aration with  such  changes  in  the  capital  structure 
as  would  be  effected  if  certain  securities  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds  employed  in  specified 
ways.  For  example,  a  company  having  a  large 
number  of  notes  payable  and  an  issue  of  bonds 
maturing  in  the  near  future  may  decide  to  sell  a 
large  block  of  preferred  stock  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds to  redeem  the  maturing  bonds  and  pay  off 
the  notes  payable.  In  preparing  such  a  statement 
as  has  been  described  the  accountant  is  not  over- 
stepping the  mark  when  he  shows  the  capital 
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structure  as  it  is  and  then  in  an  accompanying 
statement  shows  the  capital  structure  as  it  would 
be  after  redemption  of  the  bonds,  disposal  of  the 
notes  payable  and  issuing  the  preferred  stock. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  prediction  of  any  indef- 
inite event.  It  is  merely  an  exercise  in  simple 
mathematics  which  contains  no  contingencies 
whatever  except  the  possibility  that  the  preferred 
stock  may  not  be  sold.  If  the  accountant  in  mak- 
ing a  statement  clearly  indicates  that  his  poten- 
tial balance-sheet  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
sale  of  certain  securities  he  is  not  guilty  of  any 
impropriety.  Any  man  with  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  could  make  a  similar  computation  for 
himself. 

With  the  exception  of  statements  giving  effect 
to  future  financing  there  is  no  duty  devolving 
upon  the  accountant  which  is  influenced  in  any 
way  by  what  is  yet  to  come.  Facts  are  his  stock- 
in-trade  and  with  facts  alone  he  must  concern 
himself. 
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NAME 

There  is  a  rule,  adopted  by  the  council  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants,  which  for- 
bids an  accountant  to  allow  anyone  to  practise 
in  his  name  who  is  not  associated  with  him  in 
partnership  or  in  his  employ  or  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Institute  or  some  other  recognized  profes- 
sional organization.  This  rule  is  often  misunder- 
stood, and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

There  are  two  other  rules  which  are  closely 
related.  One  of  these  provides  that  no  member 
shall  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  practice  of  accountancy.  The 
other  prohibits  a  member  of  the  Institute  from 
being  engaged  or  associated  in  any  way  with  any 
accounting  school  whose  methods  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Institute.  The  three  rules  together 
constitute  a  series  of  restrictions  which  sometimes 
are  regarded  as  supererogatory.  It  has  been  said 
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that  if  an  accountant  conducts  his  accounting 
practice  in  a  proper  way  it  is  going  rather  too  far 
to  attempt  to  say  what  else  he  shall  or  shall  not 
do;  but  experience  has  taught  that  there  is  a  peril 
in  permitting  an  accountant  to  undertake  any 
sort  of  work  or  to  follow  any  vocation  which  is 
not  in  harmony  with  his  professional  calling. 

In  some  countries  there  is  an  astonishing  vari- 
ety of  interests  centring  in  an  accountant's  of- 
fice. Accountants  are  accountants,  secretaries, 
real-estate  agents,  brokers,  insurance  agents, 
notaries  public,  contractors,  builders,  painters, 
paper  hangers,  and  have  many  other  interests  as 
well.  The  accountant  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal joint,  which  can  operate  in  any  position 
with  equal  effect.  There  is  sometimes  no  ob- 
jection to  combining  the  labors  of  accountancy 
with  those  of,  say,  notaries  public,  but  if  ac- 
countancy be  one's  vocation  it  should  be  sufficient 
without  dragging  in  a  host  of  distant  relations. 
And  it  does  not  add  to  the  dignity  and  standing 
of  a  profession  to  have  it  made  part  of  a  hodge- 
podge of  activities.  Something  will  grow  cold 
when  there  are  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  It  is 
a  most  unusual  fire  which  can  heat  all  irons.  If 
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an  accountant  can  not  make  a  living  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  alone  he  is  in  the  wrong 
company.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  him  to  de- 
vote his  energies  exclusively  to  some  one  of  the 
other  interests  indicated  in  the  multiplicity  of 
signs  on  his  door. 

Furthermore  it  is  quite  easily  conceivable  that 
there  may  be  an  actual  conflict  between  a  man's 
duties  as  an  accountant  and  as  a  company  secre- 
tary, for  example. 

The  accountant  should  be  divorced  from  all 
contact  with  a  company  except  that  which  arises 
from  his  professional  engagement  as  an  account- 
ant. That  is  the  reason  why  accountants  who 
are  auditors  of  a  corporation  should  never  be 
directors  of  that  corporation.  Indeed,  one  might 
go  farther  and  say  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
an  accountant  to  own  stock  in  a  corporation  of 
which  he  is  the  auditor,  because  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  an  accountant  who  is  a  stock-holder 
naturally  wants  the  company  to  present  as  favor- 
able a  report  as  may  be,  and  it  is  only  accusing 
the  accountant  of  humanity  to  express  the  fear 
that,  if  a  stock-holder,  he  may  be  inclined  to  look 
leniently  on  weaknesses. 
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This  statement  is  generally  regarded  as  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection.  It  is  well  known  that  many  ac- 
countants own  stock  in  the  corporations  of  which 
they  are  auditors.  Nevertheless,  the  argument 
against  such  ownership  is  absolutely  sound,  and 
the  accountant  who  would  avoid  any  imputation 
of  evil  would  be  wise  to  refrain  from  the  purchase 
or  possession  of  a  security  of  any  kind  issued  by 
a  corporation  by  which  he  is  employed  as  auditor. 
In  many  cases  accountants  have  opportunities 
to  acquire  stock  of  corporations  which  they  be- 
lieve are  about  to  make  substantial  profits,  and  it 
is  asking  a  great  deal  of  them  to  abstain  from  par- 
ticipation, but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 
There  should  be  no  personal  interest. 

The  rule  requiring  the  accountant  to  stick  to 
his  profession  is  salutary  and  it  may  be  said  with 
a  good  deal  of  gratification  that  the  need  for  such 
a  rule  in  America  is  less  than  it  is  in  some  other 
countries.  Here  the  accountant  usually  is  an 
accountant  only  and  he  finds  plenty  to  do — if  he 
be  a  good  accountant. 

The  rule  which  refers  to  accounting  schools 
is  of  fairly  recent  origin.  It  was  enacted  because 
there  are  many  accounting  schools  and  some  of 
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them  conduct  operations  in  so  reprehensible  a 
manner  that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  lay  down  a 
law  which  would  prevent  accountants  from  ap- 
pearing to  support  methods  and  practices  which 
are  distasteful  to  any  upright  man.  It  was  re- 
solved that  an  accountant  should  not  lend  his 
name  as  teacher  or  representative  or  stock-holder 
to  a  school  which  was  not  conducting  its  labors 
in  a  proper  manner.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
schools,  both  resident  and  correspondence,  are 
honestly  attempting  to  do  a  good  work  well,  but 
there  has  been  an  attractive  amount  of  earnings 
in  some  schools  and  consequently  there  have 
been  unscrupulous  people  who  longed  to  share 
in  the  profits.  They  have  created  schools  of  their 
own  and  they  have  cared  little  whether  the  sales- 
manship or  the  teaching  was  carried  on  in  a 
straightforward  way  or  not.  The  rule  about 
schools  affects  these  unworthy  institutions  only. 
The  accountant  must  be  very  jealous  of  his 
good  name.  It  is  the  name  only  of  a  man  or  a  firm 
and  it  can  not  be  spread  over  a  whole  aggrega- 
tion of  activities.  What  would  one  think  of  a 
physician  who  attempted  to  combine  with  the 
practice  of  medicine  a  real-estate  office  or  even  a 
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drug  store?  The  public  might  be  inclined  to  go 
to  such  a  person  for  real  estate  or  drugs,  but  never 
for  medical  advice.  Certainly  an  accountant  who 
would  be  a  dozen  other  things  as  well  will  find 
himself  forgotten  as  an  accountant. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  principle  of  ex- 
clusiveness  in  practice.  The  accountant  who  has 
the  opportunity  and  ability  is  doing  a  genuine 
service  to  his  profession  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic if  he  devotes  some  of  his  spare  time  to  teach- 
ing accounting  classes.  Many  college  professors 
and  instructors  lack  the  practical  experience 
which  is  desired  and  the  practising  accountant 
has  a  peculiar  chance  for  beneficial  service  as  a 
teacher.  Really,  however,  this  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  because  in  such  case  teaching  is  an 
avocation.  The  accountant  who  teaches  two  or 
three  nights  a  week  in  a  college  of  commerce  is 
using  his  own  time  and  is  not  attempting  to  com- 
bine teaching  and  practice.  The  many  men  who 
have  given  of  their  hours  and  talents  to  the  in- 
struction of  students  in  accountancy  and  related 
subjects  deserve  the  highest  praise  and  the  thanks 
of  all. 


•  XVII  • 
CLIENTS 

After  the  first  client  all  other  clients  may  be 
classified  together  in  one  category.  There  is  no 
material  difference  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
accountant  between  the  third  and  the  sixth  cli- 
ent. After  the  original  engagement  has  been 
carried  on  or  completed  the  accountant  begins 
to  feel  like  an  old  hand  at  the  work.  The  thrill 
which  accompanies  the  coming  of  the  first  client 
is  never  repeated. 

Throughout  his  entire  professional  life  the  ac- 
countant has  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  nature 
of  his  relationship  with  all  clients,  and  many  a 
question  of  ethics  will  engage  his  attention.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  intricate 
problems  which  may  arise.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  describe  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  leaders  of  the  profession 
think  should  underlie  all  practice. 
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The  client  in  America  is  usually  the  board  of 
directors  or  one  or  more  officers  o£  a  corporation. 
In  the  case  of  a  partnership  the  client  is  the  group 
of  partners  or  the  most  active  partner.  It  is  rare 
to  find  the  accountant's  relationship  direct  with 
the  stock-holders  of  a  corporation.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain it  is  the  almost  invariable  custom  for  the 
stock-holders  in  annual  meeting  to  elect  the  audi- 
tor, and  he  may  not  be  removed  from  office  ex- 
cept for  cause.  This  plan  gives  the  auditor  an  in- 
dependence which  is  sometimes  lacking  here. 
There  he  knows  that  he  is  responsible  solely  to 
the  owners  of  the  corporation  and  he  need  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  opinions  frankly,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  those  opinions  may  entail.  In  Amer- 
ica, where  the  appointment  of  an  auditor  is  in 
the  hands  of  officers  or  directors,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  accountant  to  comment  freely  upon 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Of  course,  in  theory  the 
identity  of  the  actual  employer  is  immaterial, 
but  everyone  knows  that  it  is  a  harder  task  to 
criticize  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  en- 
gagement than  it  is  to  attack  an  employee  of  the 
client.  Here  is  a  point  which  the  American  ac- 
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countant  must  watch  carefully  lest  he  be  misled. 

It  is  particularly  trying  for  the  young  account- 
ant with  only  a  few  clients  to  be  confronted  with 
something  which  he  does  not  approve  and  to 
know  that  if  he  condemn  what  he  believes  to  be 
unworthy  he  will  lose  lucrative  practice. 

It  all  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  common 
honesty,  and  the  accountant  who  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  his  profession  will  tell  the  truth  whatever 
befall.  This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that  there 
may  not  be  times  when  the  temptation  to  be 
lenient  will  be  almost  irresistible.  At  such  times 
the  accountant  must  summon  all  his  store  of 
courage  and  stand  firm.  He  may  then  consider 
profitably  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Valiant-for-Truth 
in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Generally  the  accountant's  relation  to  his  client 
is  both  personal  and  impersonal.  In  his  investiga- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  no  question  of  per- 
sonality should  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  He 
then  is  regarding  facts  expressed  in  figures  and 
it  must  matter  to  him  not  a  whit  whether  those 
figures  favor  or  injure  the  client.  He  should  shut 
himself  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  while  he 
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reviews  the  facts,  and  his  report  should  be  writ- 
ten without  reference  to  anything  not  shown  in 
the  figures  or  documents. 

When  this  has  been  done  he  may  change  his 
status  and  become  personal  in  his  association  with 
the  client,  because  at  such  times,  having  finished 
the  consideration  of  the  past,  he  may  personally 
and  informally  give  a  wealth  of  advice  to  the 
client  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  business. 

Many  accountants  find  a  difficulty  in  separat- 
ing these  two  functions,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
find  personality  playing  a  part  in  the  considera- 
tion of  fact.  When  this  happens  it  is  possible  to 
discern  the  marshes  of  disaster  in  the  distance. 

The  whole  question  of  relationship  between 
accountant  and  client  is  of  vital  importance. 
There  are  so  many  times  when  it  seems  that 
something  might  be  done  to  assist  the  client  and 
the  accountant  is  tempted  to  yield  a  point  or  two 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  possibility  of  betterment; 
there  are  so  many  temptations  to  place  an  undue 
importance  upon  the  client's  favor;  there  are  so 
many  fine  points  which  will  call  for  the  exercise 
of  personal  discrimination,  that  the  accountant 
can  never  feel  that  the  question  has  been  finally 
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answered.  It  perpetually  repeats  itself  and  he 
must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  avoid  erroneous  con- 
struction of  duty. 

Taken  as  a  group,  accountants  are  too  much 
inclined  to  subservience.  They  have  not  the  in- 
dependence which  is  found  in  some  of  the  older 
professions.  The  individual  client  is  far  too  great 
a  factor.  These  things,  however,  are  incidental 
to  the  period  of  transition,  for  it  must  be  reiter- 
ated that  accountancy  as  a  profession  is  young 
and  has  not  yet  reached  the  dignity  and  stability 
of  full  age. 

The  accountant,  of  course,  should  be  courteous 
to  the  client — indeed  if  he  is  not  courteous  he  will 
not  have  the  client — but  courtesy  has  its  limita- 
tions beyond  which  no  gentleman  need  go.  One 
of  the  best  things  that  an  accountant  can  learn  is 
the  word  "No."  To  say  "No,"  when  "Yes"  would 
mean  an  easier  path,  requires  backbone  and 
virility. 

It  is  cause  for  gratification  to  those  who  can 
look  back  over  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  the 
practice  of  accountancy  to  find  that  there  has 
been  an  almost  unbelievable  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  accountant  and  his  client  one  to  the 
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other.  The  days  of  mandate  to  the  accountant  are 
passing.  Probably  within  another  half  century 
the  complete  independence  of  the  accountant 
will  be  as  clearly  recognized  as  is  that  of  the 
physician  or  surgeon. 
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•  XVIII  • 

STAFF 

As  the  accountant's  practice  grows  it  will  be- 
come necessary  for  him  to  engage  other  account- 
ants to  work  for  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
expansion  he  will  probably  employ  a  junior  to 
do  some  of  the  mechanical  work  involved  in  the 
checking  of  additions  and  other  routine  matters; 
then  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  employ  a  senior 
accountant;  and  gradually,  if  he  prosper,  he  will 
build  up  a  staff  of  seniors,  semi-seniors  and 
juniors  with  the  concomitant  number  of  clerks 
and  stenographers  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
smoothly  working  organization.  When  his  prac- 
tice has  increased  greatly  and  perhaps  he  has 
taken  in  a  few  partners,  some  of  the  men  on  the 
staff  may  be  promoted  to  become  managers  or 
supervisors,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called. 
After  a  while  the  practice  will  include  a  group  of 
many  men  and  women  who  will  be  concerned 
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with  investigation,  audit,  analysis  and  report. 
The  work  of  each  man  or  woman  will  be  closely 
allied  with  the  work  of  others,  and  no  one  in  the 
whole  organization  will  be  in  a  position  alto- 
gether separate  from  the  rest.  This  means  that 
in  an  accountant's  office  there  must  be  absolute 
team  work,  unity  of  effort. 

Now,  it  is  an  old  law  that  the  master  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  his  servant  and  this  ex- 
tends to  the  professions  as  well  as  to  any  other 
walk  in  life.  There  are  people  who  misinterpret 
the  honorable  name  of  servant  and  stoutly  re- 
pudiate such  a  standing,  but  if  they  serve,  servants 
they  are,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
estimable.  We  all  serve  something  or  somebody; 
therefore  we  all  are  servants. 

In  a  professional  office  such  as  that  of  a  lawyer, 
an  architect,  engineer  or  accountant,  the  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  employed  or  be- 
tween master  and  servant  differs  widely  from  that 
in  a  factory.  In  a  professional  office  every  em- 
ployee is  really  a  member  of  the  profession  to 
which  the  partners  belong  and  it  is  impossible  as 
well  as  unwise  to  treat  the  employees  as  though 
they  were  unworthy  of  consultation.  The  most 
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efficient  accounting  offices  are  those  in  which 
there  is  a  splendid  spirit  of  comradeship;  where 
the  head  of  the  firm  is  willing  and  even  eager  to 
take  his  youngest  employee  to  lunch  or  to  have 
him  at  his  house  as  a  guest.  If  the  employees  are 
not  the  sort  of  men  whom  one  would  invite  to 
one's  house  they  should  not  be  employed. 

There  are  accounting  offices  in  which  there  is 
no  such  spirit,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work 
which  such  offices  produce  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory. There  is  no  place  in  a  professional  office 
for  the  time-clock  worker,  the  man  who  thinks 
only  of  five  o'clock  and  pay-day — yet  that  is  what 
the  employees  will  consider  chiefly  if  they  are 
not  treated  like  members  of  the  profession.  The 
old  days  when  the  master  was  above  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  gone,  and  some  of  the  older  ac- 
countants who  try  to  revive  those  days  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  A  happier  and  better 
era  has  come  and  there  must  be  fellowship  in  an 
office,  especially  where  a  profession  is  practised. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  has  to  be  over- 
come is  the  peculiar  nature  of  accounting  prac- 
tice, which  involves  a  great  pressure  of  activity 
during  portions  of  the  year  and  comparative  idle- 
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ness  at  other  times.  Nearly  every  accounting  firm 
has  more  to  do  than  it  can  do  during  January, 
February  and  March.  In  July  and  August  there 
is  sometimes  a  secondary  revival,  but  in  the 
spring  and  early  fall  most  accountants  find  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  staff  employed;  and  if 
they  are  not  employed  the  factor  of  idle  time 
(which  is  to  every  accountant  a  serious  problem) 
will  wipe  out  the  profits  of  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  consequence  of  this  condition  it  is  customary 
to  employ  a  number  of  temporary  men  at  the  first 
of  the  calendar  year  and  to  discharge  most  of 
them  at  the  end  of  March. 

Nothing  has  caused  greater  trouble  to  the  ac- 
countant than  the  seasonal  nature  of  his  prac- 
tice. It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  competent 
men  for  work  which  will  last  only  two  or  three 
months.  There  are  large  numbers  of  men,  known 
as  floaters,  who  are  engaged  and  discharged  very 
much  as  manual  laborers  would  be.  Their  work 
as  a  rule  is  not  good  and  they  can  not  become 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  organization  when  they 
know  that  they  are  employed  temporarily.  The 
ideal  condition  for  an  accounting  firm  is  to  have 
enough  work  spread  over  the  year  to  make  prac- 
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ticable  the  permanent  employment  o£  men  for  all 
positions.  There  are  firms  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  do  this,  but  most  practi- 
tioners have  to  face  the  difficulty  of  active  and 
idle  periods  alternating. 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  to  discharge 
a  man  or  woman  for  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  employee.  Recurring  engagement  and  dis- 
charge are  bad  for  everyone,  and  the  ethics  of  the 
relationship  of  master  and  servant  are  most 
strained  in  the  observance  where  the  association 
is  brief.  However,  the  employer  can  always  be 
fair,  because  in  every  place  there  is  one  fair  path. 

In  time  to  come  the  practice  of  accountancy  will 
no  doubt  be  better  arranged  and  the  seasons  of 
employment  will  be  abolished.  Instead  there  will 
be  stable  positions  for  men  enough  to  do  all 
the  ordinary  work. 

The  accountant  who  employs  men  has  a  great 
responsibility  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  profession 
attractive  to  the  right  kind  of  men  and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  treating  all  the  men  kindly,  pay- 
ing them  adequately  and  retaining  them  on  the 
staff  as  long  as  possible. 
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The  duties  of  the  employee  to  his  employer 
involve  loyalty,  integrity,  fidelity.  In  essence  they 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  obligations  of  all 
employees. 

To  those  who  would  have  indisputable  au- 
thority for  the  ethics  of  master  and  servant  it 
will  be  helpful  to  turn  to  a  letter  written  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  by  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  ethics  to  certain  friends  in  the  city  of 
Ephesus.  The  matter  may  be  found  in  verses  five, 
six,  seven,  eight  and  nine,  of  the  sixth  chapter. 
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•  XIX  - 
LANGUAGE 

It  may  seem  like  an  unwarranted  excursion  to 
speak  of  language,  or  rather  to  use  of  language, 
as  having  any  relationship  to  professional  ethics; 
but  in  spite  of  that  semblance  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion briefly  one  of  the  duties  of  the  accountant 
which  is  often  forgotten. 

If  we  admit  that  accountancy  is  a  learned  pro- 
fession it  perforce  involves  learning,  and  learn- 
ing, as  we  all  know,  is  expressed  in  language. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  practitioner  of  a 
profession  who  is  not  careful  in  his  use  of  lan- 
guage? Is  he  not  in  danger  of  losing  his  pro- 
fessional status,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  are  fit  to  judge? 

Taken  as  a  whole,  accountants'  reports  are  the 
most  dreadfully  dull  compositions  which  it  is 
possible  to  find.  They  are  often  written  in  a  pau- 
city of  vocabulary  which  would  make  a  ten-year- 
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old  child  ashamed  of  himself.  The  simple  laws 
of  syntax  are  neglected,  and  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est apparent  effort  to  select  the  appropriate  word. 
k  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  condi- 
tion as  this  should  exist.  Most  accountants  are 
men  of  fair  education.  Many  of  them  read  good 
books.  Some  of  them  are  scholars.  Yet  what  they 
write  as  a  class  is  appalling — and  what  is  said 
here  of  accountants  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  most  professional  men.  Lawyers  are 
notoriously  bad  writers,  and  medical  men  often 
display  a  sublime  ignorance  of  their  mother 
tongue. 

Now  it  seems  that  this  disregard  of  language 
is  unethical.  It  is  as  easy  to  write  English  well 
as  badly  if  one  will  take  a  little  time  to  consider. 
No  one  speaks  or  writes  perfect  English,  but 
that  is  not  an  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  a  sort 
of  professional  slang  which  has  little  meaning 
and  is  doleful  to  read.  The  truth  is  that  we  do 
not  treasure  half  enough  the  beauties  of  our 
hereditary  speech.  We  treat  it  as  something  to 
be  used  and  abused  with  impunity;  but  we 
should  regard  it  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  be  kept 
pure  for  posterity.  The  man  who  is  a  part  of  a 
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great  profession  has  a  duty  to  his  language  as  well 
as  to  his  client  and  himself.  This  is  a  great  sub- 
ject and  can  not  be  discussed  at  length  here,  but 
it  does  belong  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  ethics. 
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•  XX  • 
CONCLUSION 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
At  heart  everyone  who  has  a  conscience  not 
deadened  by  disuse  understands  the  difference 
between  some  things  that  are  right  and  some 
things  that  are  wrong.  The  man  who  steals  knows 
that  he  is  guilty,  and  the  man  who  murders  can 
scarcely  persuade  himself  to  the  belief  that  what 
he  has  done  is  righteous. 

In  the  busy  world  of  commerce  and  industry 
there  are  certain  fundamental  things  which 
everyone  knows  are  either  good  or  bad.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  so  clear  that  even  the 
most  careless  can  not  ignorantly  err.  There  are, 
however,  other  things  upon  which  there  may  be 
varying  opinions.  They  stand  on  the  Debatable 
Ground.  These  are  the  questions  whose  answers 
constitute  the  science  of  ethics. 

By  a  breadth  of  interpretation  the  word  ethics 
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has  come  to  mean  morals  or  right  conduct,  but 
in  its  etymological  sense  what  is  ethical  is  what 
is  customary  or  what  constitutes  the  character 
of  representative  men.  This  original  meaning  of 
the  word  is  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion. 
It  is  not  in  acts  which  are  plainly  good  or  evil 
but  rather  in  questions  which  have  two  answers 
that  a  study  of  ethics  finds  its  most  important 
matter. 

For  this  reason  there  has  been  no  attempt  in 
this  book  to  deal  with  false  reports,  crimes,  mis- 
demeanors or  that  huge  family  of  what  the  law- 
yers call  torts.  Ethical  science  deals  with  subjects 
which  might  never  appear  to  a  low  mentality  to 
possess  any  possibility  of  debate. 

The  good  old-fashioned  word  "gentleman"  has 
been  employed  frequently  in  these  pages.  It  is 
used  invariably  here  in  its  original  sense  and  not, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  these  latter  days,  as  an 
index  of  gender.  It  is  not  snobbishness  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  that  some  men  are  gentle  and 
some  are  not.  Those  who  have  not  the  sensibilities 
of  a  gentleman  will  stand  with  mouths  agape 
contemplating  the  efforts  of  a  gentleman  to  do 
always  the  gentlemanly  thing. 
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It  is  a  tradition  of  the  professions  that  all 
who  practise  them  must  be  gentlemen  or  ladies. 
They  must  be  people  of  education,  refinement 
and  that  delicate,  indescribable  knowledge  of 
what  is  proper  which  is  called  tact.  They  must  be 
people  to  whom  right  is  as  natural  as  breathing. 
And  above  all  they  must  be  strong,  steadfast, 
sure.  Some  are  born  with  these  qualities  and 
many  others  acquire  them.  The  man  or  woman 
who  is  to  occupy  a  position  in  a  learned  profes- 
sion must  know  the  correct  thing  to  do  in  all 
circumstances,  and  much  of  that  knowledge  must 
be  instinctive.  In  the  practice  of  a  profession  there 
will  arise  innumerable  problems  which  will  call 
for  the  nicest  solution.  Without  a  sense  of  the 
proprieties  the  practitioner  will  be  fatally  handi- 
capped. 

It  is  not  wise  to  labor  under  the  belief  that, 
while  ethics  may  be  well  enough,  the  great  factor 
is  monetary  success.  A  few  people  may  succeed 
without  observing  the  principles  of  right  conduct, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  will  attain  suc- 
cess will  do  so  by  following  the  road  of  good 
custom. 

The  profitable  nature  of  the  practice  of  ac- 
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countancy,  especially  during  the  great  war  and 
its  aftermath,  attracted  many  people  poorly  quali- 
fied, and  there  was  a  deal  of  so-called  accountancy 
which  was  really  nothing  but  a  trade — and  some 
of  it  execrably  done.  The  profession  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  because  of  the  purely  finan- 
cial ambitions  of  some  of  its  members.  They 
even  denied  that  it  was  a  profession  at  all  and 
toiled  night  and  day  to  convert  it  into  a  matter 
of  business. 

In  that  period  came  more  urgent  need  of  a 
code  of  ethics  with  power  of  enforcement.  Many 
men  have  been  tried  and  disciplined  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants,  and  there  is 
a  distinctly  better  tone  in  general  practice  today 
than  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  One  does  not 
see  so  many  flaming  advertisements,  nor  receive 
so  many  soliciting  letters,  nor  throw  out  of  the 
office  so  many  solicitors  as  in  an  earlier  decade. 

All  disciplinary  action  is  salutary  and  probably 
much  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
is  due  to  the  fear  of  penalty,  but  there  is  a  wiser, 
healthier  spirit  at  work  which  is  raising  the  pro- 
fession higher  and  higher.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
men  themselves  who  want  to  see  accountancy, 
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not  only  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  the 
greatest  of  them  all  in  point  of  ethical  procedure. 
Already  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  Institute  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  professional  or- 
ganization in  America.  The  man  who  observes 
rigidly  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  that  code  can 
look  the  whole  world  in  the  face.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  men  to  whom  a  written  rule  is  un- 
necessary. Their  innate  sense  of  fitness  enables 
them  to  distinguish  between  what  should  be  and 
what  should  not  be.  It  is  the  thought  of  these 
men  that  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  caught  and  writ- 
ten here.  They  are  splendid  fellows  who  are 
doing  a  good  work  cheerily  and  they  take  an 
infinite  pride  in  their  vocation. 

That,  when  all  is  said  and  done  and  written,  is 
the  determining  factor  in  the  conduct  of  a  pro- 
fessional man.  If  he  has  pride  in  his  calling  he 
will  treasure  his  own  good  name  and  that  of 
his  profession;  he  will  guard  against  all  attempts 
to  lower  the  standards;  he  will  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  efforts  at  ever  loftier  accomplishment  and 
he  will  so  conduct  himself  that  those  who  meet 
with   him   will   be    impressed   by   his   dignity, 
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courtesy  and  rectitude.  If  every  practising  ac- 
countant will  remember  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
fession depends  largely  upon  him  and  that  every 
good  deed  will  reflect  honor  upon  his  calling  and 
every  weakness  will  weaken  it  there  will  not  be 
much  need  of  a  written  law  or  rule. 

There  is  a  broad  opportunity  for  every  man 
and  woman  who  claims  the  title  of  accountant  to 
teach  others  what  accountancy  is  and  what  any 
profession  may  be  in  its  conduct.  The  newness 
of  accountancy  is  one  of  its  great  charms.  There 
is  no  old  lumber  to  be  cleared  away.  The  house 
of  accountancy  is  being  constructed  upon  a  strong 
foundation  and  the  superstructure  is  of  new  and 
good  material.  The  workmanship  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  accountants  and  what  they  build  will  en- 
dure or  perish  as  it  may  deserve. 

There  are  many  fine  points  of  ethics  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  but  the 
principal  questions  which  are  the  topics  of  dis- 
cussion where  reputable  accountants  meet  have 
been  presented  in  a  general  way.  There  has  been 
practically  no  attempt  to  deal  with  small  matters 
of  detail.  It  is  felt  that  the  man  who  has  acquired 
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a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  chief 
questions  will  have  no  difficulty  in  solving  the 
minor. 

This  accountancy  is  a  noble  profession  and 
most  of  those  who  engage  in  it  are  good  men. 
Indeed  good  preponderates  everywhere — over- 
whelmingly in  accountancy. 

After  all  the  argument  and  disputation,  after 
all  the  theory  and  doctrine,  after  all  the  study 
and  analysis,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  this,  that  a  professional  man  does  not  live  unto 
himself  alone  and  what  he  does  carries  an  in- 
fluence far  and  wide.  Every  unworthy  deed  is 
a  power  for  evil.  Every  good  deed  helps  the  world. 
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RULES   OF   PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT 

Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Institute 

of    Accountants    with    amendments    in    effect 

June,  1931 

(1)  A  firm  or  partnership,  all  the  individual 
members  of  which  are  members  of  the  Institute 
(or  in  part  members  and  in  part  associates,  pro- 
vided all  the  members  of  the  firm  are  either 
members  or  associates),  may  describe  itself  as 
"Members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants," but  a  firm  or  partnership,  all  the  individual 
members  of  which  are  not  members  of  the  In- 
stitute (or  in  part  members  and  in  part  associ- 
ates), or  an  individual  practising  under  a  style 
denoting  a  partnership  when  in  fact  there  be  no 
partner  or  partners  or  a  corporation  or  an  in- 
dividual or  individuals  practising  under  a  style 
denoting  a  corporate  organization  shall  not  use 
the  designation  "Members  (or  Associates)  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants." 

(2)  The  preparation  and  certification  of  ex- 
hibits, statements,  schedules  or  other  forms  of 
accountancy  work,  containing  an  essential  mis- 
statement of  fact  or  omission  therefrom  of  such 
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a  fact  as  would  amount  to  an  essential  misstate- 
ment or  a  failure  to  put  prospective  investors  on 
notice  in  respect  of  an  essential  or  material  fact 
not  specifically  shown  in  the  balance-sheet  itself 
shall  be,  ipso  facto,  cause  for  expulsion  or  for 
such  other  discipline  as  the  council  may  impose 
upon  proper  presentation  of  proof  that  such  mis- 
statement was  either  wilful  or  the  result  of  such 
gross  negligence  as  to  be  inexcusable. 

(3)  No  member  or  associate  shall  allow  any 
person  to  practise  in  his  name  as  a  public  ac- 
countant who  is  not  a  member  or  an  associate 
of  the  Institute  or  in  partnership  with  him  or 
in  his  employ  on  a  salary. 

(4)  No  member  or  associate  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  allow  or  agree  to  allow  a  commission, 
brokerage  or  other  participation  by  the  laity  in 
the  fees  or  profits  of  his  professional  work;  nor 
shall  he  accept  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
laity  any  commission,  brokerage  or  other  partici- 
pation for  professional  or  commercial  business 
turned  over  to  others  as  an  incident  of  his  services 
to  clients. 

(5)  No  member  or  associate  shall  engage  in 
any  business  or  occupation  conjointly  with  that 
of  a  public  accountant,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  executive  committee  or  of  the  council  is  in- 
compatible or  inconsistent  therewith. 

.  (6)  No  member  or  associate  shall  certify  to 
any  accounts,  exhibits,  statements,  schedules  or 
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other  forms  of  accountancy  work  which  have 
not  been  verified  entirely  under  the  supervision 
of  himself,  a  member  of  his  firm,  one  of  his  staff, 
a  member  or  an  associate  of  this  Institute  or  a 
member  of  a  similar  association  of  good  standing 
in  a  foreign  country  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  council. 

(7)  No  member  or  associate  shall  take  part  in 
any  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  or  amendment 
of  any  state  or  federal  law  or  of  any  regulation 
of  any  governmental  or  civic  body,  affecting  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  without  giving  im- 
mediate notice  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute, who  in  turn  shall  at  once  advise  the 
executive  committee  or  the  council. 

(8)  No  member  or  associate  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  solicit  the  clients  or  encroach  upon 
the  business  of  another  member  or  associate,  but 
it  is  the  right  of  any  member  or  associate  to  give 
proper  service  and  advice  to  those  asking  such 
service  or  advice. 

(9)  No  member  or  associate  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  offer  employment  to  an  employee  of 
a  fellow  member  or  associate  without  first  inform- 
ing said  fellow  member  or  associate  of  his  intent. 
This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  inhibit 
negotiations  with  anyone  who  of  his  own  initia- 
tive or  in  response  to  public  advertisement  shall 
apply  to  a  member  or  an  associate  for  employ- 
ment. 
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(10)  No  member  or  associate  shall  render  or 
offer  to  render  professional  service,  the  fee  for 
which  shall  be  contingent  upon  his  findings  and 
the  results  thereof. 

(n)  No  member  or  associate  of  the  Institute 
shall  advertise  his  or  her  professional  attainments 
or  service  through  the  mails,  in  the  public  prints, 
by  circular  letters  or  by  any  other  written  word, 
except  that  a  member  or  an  associate  may  cause 
to  be  published  in  the  public  prints  what  is  techni- 
cally known  as  a  card.  A  card  is  hereby  defined 
as  an  advertisement  of  the  name,  title  (member 
of  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  C.P.A., 
or  other  professional  affiliation  or  designation), 
class  of  service  and  address  of  the  advertiser, 
without  any  further  qualifying  words  or  letters, 
or  in  the  case  of  announcement  of  change  of  ad- 
dress or  personnel  of  firm  the  plain  statement  of 
the  fact  for  the  publication  of  which  the  an- 
nouncement purports  to  be  made.  Cards  per- 
mitted by  this  rule  when  appearing  in  news- 
papers shall  not  exceed  two  columns  in  width 
and  three  inches  in  depth;  when  appearing  in 
magazines,  directories  and  similar  publications 
cards  shall  not  exceed  one  quarter  page  in  size. 
This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  inhibit  the 
proper  and  professional  dissemination  of  imper- 
sonal information  among  a  member's  own  clients 
or  personal  associates  or  the  properly  restricted 
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circulation  of  firm  bulletins  containing  staff  per- 
sonnel and  professional  information. 

(12)  No  member  or  associate  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  an  officer,  a  director,  stockholder,  repre- 
sentative, an  agent,  a  teacher  or  lecturer,  nor 
participate  in  any  other  way  in  the  activities  or 
profits  of  any  university,  college  or  school  which 
conducts  its  operations,  solicits  prospective  stu- 
dents or  advertises  its  courses  by  methods  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  professional 
ethics  are  discreditable  to  the  profession. 
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